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LITERATURE. 
STRAUSS AND RENAN IN THEIR CORRE- © 
SPONDENCE. 


Ausgewdhite Briefe von David Friedrich 
Strauss. Herausgegeben und erlaiitert 
von Eduard Zeller. (Bonn: Emil Strauss ; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) 


Brother and Sister: A Memoir and the 
Letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan. 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. (Heine- 
mann ) 


Tue volume edited by Prof. Zeller contains 
608 letters selected from a much larger mass 
of correspondence. The first letter was 
written in 1830, when Strauss was twenty- 
two; the last is dated February 4, 1874, a 
few days before his death. Most of them 
are addressed to intimate friends, and lay 
bare the inmost though‘ and feelings of the 
celebrated critic with characteristic frank- 
ness. Although remarkably free from their 
prejudices, Strauss represented in many 
ways the South German race from which 
he sprang. The Swabians are difficult of 
approach, -surly, and very apt to take 
offence; but they are remarkable for the 
strength and fidelity of their affections. 
For this particular Swabian the ideal life 
would have been the position of a university 
teacher, such as was occupied by his great 
master F. C. Baur or by his friends Zeller 
and Vischer, relieving erudite investigations 
with artistic dilettantism and the enjoyment 
of domestic felicity. But the ‘Life of 
Jesus” ruined his academic career at the 
outset; and his still more unfortunate 
marriage with a brilliant opera star left 
him, after four years of wedded life, a 
separated husband at the age of thirty-nine. 
Prof. Zeller, with perhaps unnecessary 
reserve, has refrained from printing any- 
thing that could throw light on the domestic 
catastrophe, unless we may count as such an 
incidental reference on the husband’s part 
to considerations of personal honour which 
made a separation imperatively necessary. 
As the cu-tody of the two children, whom 
he terderly loved, was given to Strauss, the 
chief fault could not have been on his side. 
To many it may seem quite natural that a 
union apparently so ill-assorted should be 
of short duration. How could the beautiful 
and adored Agnes Schebest make herself 
happy in the society of a studious recluse ? 
But Mme. Strauss made a very good 
‘‘Hausmutter”; she had no great passion 
for society ; and, after all, the two had more 
interests in common than is the case with 
most German couples of the same class. 
Probably the difficulty was an incom- 
patibility of temper, which would have 








revealed itself in any circumstances what- 
ever. 

An English reader finds it hard to under- 
stand why the Leben Jesu caused such a 
scandal in Germany, and led to the practical 
exclusion of its author from the only univer- 
sities where thought is supposed to be per- 
fectly free. To our possibly dense under- 
standings Strauss seems to have believed as 
much as Hegel or Schleiermacher; and his 
historical criticism was in some ways less 
destructive than that of Baur and Zeller. 
Primarily, indeed, his object was not to 
destroy the credibility of the Gospels, but 
to explain how the miraculous narratives 
came into existence. For this purpose he 
devised the mythical theory—a theory more 
often talked about than understood. It 
merely amounts to saying that the Messiah 
of popular Jewish imagination was ex- 
pected to work miracles similar to, but more 
wonderful than, those attributed to the 
divinely commissioned teachers whose do- 
ings are recorded in Old Testament history ; 
and that those who recognised their expected 
Messiah in Jesus of Nazareth were inevit- 
ably led to credit Him with the performance 
of such mighty works. This seems quite as 
reverent an explanation as the “ rational- 
istic’ theory, according to which the so- 
called miracles were natural occurrences 
interpreted in a supernaturalistic sense; and 
much more reverent than the Tiibingen 
theory, that miracles were freely invented in 
order to illustrate or to enforce the various 
dogmatic tendencies which divided the early 
Church. 

Strauss suffered most from his best 
qualities—his fearless, stubborn honesty and 
his lucid, elegant style. He always knew 
his own mind thoroughly, he wished others 
to know it, and he had the art, rare in 
Germany, of making them know it. He 
had a true passion for literary form, and 
his letters are beautifully written. Hence 
his first work quickly made its way beyond 
academical circles, and attracted the atten- 
tion of many who previously had no idea 
of the profound breach which separated 
the conclusions long arrived at by scholars 
from the faith of the unlearned. Hence, 
we may suppose, the first impulse of the 
university authorities was to cover up the 
breach as quickly as possible, and to dis- 
own all responsibility for the opinions of 
this very compromising young man. Baur 
in particular seems to have missed no 
opportunity for publicly dissociating him- 
self from the author of the Leben Jesu— 
an unfriendliness which Strauss warmly 
resented, although he never let it interfere 
with his admiration and respect for the 
patriarch of the Tiibingen school. Long after- 
wards, in his closing years, he had to suffer 
from another desertion of thesame kind. In 
his work on ‘‘ The Old Faith and the New,” 
speaking for himself and his philosophical 
associates, he asked, ‘‘ Are we Christians ?”’ 
and answered in the negative. Not one of 
his old friends seems to have backed him 
up in this disclaimer ; and, indeed, had they 
wished to support him, we have reason to 
think that, in spite of the boasted intellec- 
tual freedom of Germany, insuperable 
difficulties would have been put in the way 


| of getting their articles printed. 





As a politician, Strauss showed a sagacity 
and moderation which are quite surprising 
when we consider how few opportunities 
were given him for forming a sound judg- 
ment on public affairs. It will tell against 
him with some that he looked on democracy 
with hate and dread ; but his apprehensions 
were fully justified by the events of 1848-9. 
However bad the established régime might 
be, the South German populace, with its 
combination of red republicanism, clerical- 
ism, and Austrian proclivities, seemed 
unlikely to develop anything better; and 
the line taken by his friend Vischer, who 
sat on the left in the Frankfurt Parliament, 
impressed him as that of an impracticable 
dreamer. But, though an aristocrat, Strauss 
was no conservative. He saw, as Carlyle 
tellingly put it, that ‘‘Germany must become 
honourably Prussian or go to swift anni- 
hilation.” He sided with Prussia even in 
1866 ; he warmly welcomed the new Empire ; 
and the last words of his last letter are, ‘I 
congratulate you on the opening of the 
Reichstag to-morrow! Our petty troubles 
vanieh in comparison with such vital interests 
as these” (p. 576). 

Some English names turn up in the 
correspondence. Dr. Brabant, the supposed 
original of George Eliot’s Casaubon, is 
found reading English and theology with 
Strauss at Stuttgart in 1639: that is to say, 
they read such works as Charles Hennell’s 
‘‘Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Chris- 
tianity” in English, and then discussed 
them in German—a language which, to 
judge from a specimen of his conversation 
quoted by Strauss, Dr. Brabant spoke with 
more fluency than correctness (p. 88). Of 
George Eliot herself we get one pleasing 
glimpse. Stopping with Lewes at Munich 
in July, 1858, they heard that Strauss was 
there, and went to see him. He was not at 
home. Next morning he called, and found 
her alone. He describes her as ‘‘ the reverse 
of beautiful, but with a face that is almost 
transparent and full of expression, an ex- 
pression rather of feeling (Gemiith) than of 
intellect.” As he was leaving, she said in 
her affectionate way, ‘‘ When you came into 
the room I was so delighted that I couldn’t 
speak.” Her German was still imperfect, 
for she phrased it, ‘gar nicht konnte 
sprechen.” ‘ There is,” observes Strauss, 
‘a sort of mystical marriage between a man 
and the lady who translates him” (p. 395), 
But he never seems to have heard that his 
spiritual wife afterwards became the greatest 
novelist in Europe. Her account of the 
interview is that she 
‘‘had a quarter of an hour's chat with him 
alone, and was very agreeably impressed by 
him. He looked much more serene and his 
face had a far sweeter expression than when I 
saw him in that dumb way at Cologne. He 
speaks with very choice words, like a man 
strictly truthful in the use of language.” 


When our Princess Alice sought the 
acquaintance of Strauss, his first impulse 
was to excuse himself; but finally, out of 
deference to her as a lady, he yielded, and 
found himself most agreeably impressed by 
her simple, fresh, ingenuous manner. His 
opinion of Prince Albert had always been 
high, and was raised still further by the 
confidences of the Princess. Her papa, 
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she said, had enlightened her about religious 
matters, having been himself enlightened 
by Bretschneider (p. 495). Subsequently 
she listens to him reading out his Voltaire 
with a patience and steady attention which 
would have been ‘‘ most remarkable in any 
lady, and are particularly so in a princess ”’ 
(p. 510). He also read out to her por- 
tions of the second “Life of Jesus.” 
He is much disappoiuted with Darwin’s 
Descent of Man, and supposes that the 
German translation must be to blame 
for the faults of style, until the ‘‘ graziosa 
principessa” assures him that they are 
equally conspicuous in the English original 
(p. 527). Presented by her to the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, he is 
delighted with that noble pair, and rejoices 
(too prematurely) at the thought that the 
future destinies of the empire will be en- 
trusted to their keeping. COheered on his 
death-bed by a kind message from the 
Crown Princess, he writes : 

**I knew that after the hours we had spent 
together her sister could never be wholly 
estranged from me; but that she had received 
more than a fugitive impression from me was 
something that I had not ventured to expect ” 
(p. 553). 

The volume entitled Brother and Sister 
contains a translation of the little biography 
of Henriette Renan, written soon after her 
death by Ernest Renan, and originally 
printed for private circulation only, followed 
by the letters that passed between the two 
down to December, 1845, Lady Mary 
Loyd has a much finer sense of style than 
most translators: her version is generally 
accurate, and can be read with pleasure. 
Still some quite unaccountable errors have 
been let pass. In the very first sentence 
we find something about a furrow left on 
a book—a mixed metaphor of which Renan 
could not have been guilty. And, in fact, 
he says nothing about a book: his words 
are ‘‘au sein de l’infini.’ He is severe 
enough on private schools, but he does not 
say that ‘the niggardliness inevitable in 
private institutions is almost invariably 
countenanced by the proprietors for the sake 
of the paltry gain it brings” (pp. 17, 18), 
but that those establishments are themselves 
kept up for the sake of a petty profit. The 
sum advanced by Henriette to her brother 
was not ‘twelve thousand,” but twelve 
hundred francs, and the English equivalent 
of it is not forty-four pounds, but forty-eight 

ounds (p. 24). ‘La foi précise au sym- 

ole” does not mean “precise faith in 
religious symbolism,” but in the creed 
(p. 29). ‘ Virtue was in her eyes an austere 
endeavour, a deliberate effort” (p. 34). On 
the contrary, Renan says it was not that. 
It may be philosophically true that “ matter 
is not because it has no separate existence ” 
(p. 66), but Renan does not give that as his 
reason. He says it does not exist (in the 
absolute sense), ‘‘ puisqu’elle n’est pas une,” 
because it is not unified, being, as he 
suggests, made up of atoms. The letters 
are better done; but Lady Mary should 
not have foisted the dreadful American- 
ism ‘‘ write me” (p. 79) on such a 
a master of pure prose as Renan; nor 
should such a critic have been made to pro- 
nounce Malebranche “ undoubtedly the finest 











thinker that ever existed” (p. 103), even at 
the beginning of his philosophical studies, 
when the word in the original is not 
“‘ penseur ” but “ réveur.” 

All educated English readers are by this 
time quite familiar with the general outline 
of Henriette’s story. Tho years of poverty 
and hardship at Tréguier; the years of 
heart-breaking separation when the sister 
was a governess in Poland and the brother 
was immured in a seminary; the emanci- 
pation from Catholicism worked out inde- 
pendently by each of these noble intellects 
without the knowledge of the other; the 
years of close companionship in Paris, 
interrupted by the jealous anguish that 
Ernest’s engagement to Mdlie. Cornélie 
Scheffer inflicted on his sister’s heart; and 
the closing months of roe prone in Palestine, 
leading up to their last and eternal separation 
—these things are already classic, they have 
become a portion of the literature that will 
live for ever; they belong to the Acta 
Sanctorum of the only universal Church. 
As to the letters, they have that interest 
which must always attach itself to an 
exchange of innocent confidences between 
two minds of such delicacy and distinction. 
Reading them one understands Michelet’s 
proud claim for the French “_— that they 
form the aristocracy of the human race. 
No other national character offers when at 
its best such a combination of intellectualism 
with good taste, of tenderness with dignity, 
of high-toned disinterestedness with un- 
unpretentious ease. But in these particular 
letters the sense of humour so common in 
France is sadly wanting. Henriette never 
had any ; and with Ernest it was at first in 
complete abeyance. Besides he was, as he 
tells us himself, never a good letter-writer. 
It was only when he addressed the public 
that his style attained the matchless sim- 
plicity and grace, which have placed him at 
the very head of the greatest prose literature 
the world has seen since the pen fell from 
Plato’s dying hand. 
Atrrep W. Beny. 








THREE BOOKS ABOUT EGYPT. 


Egypt under the British. By H. F. Wood. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

From" Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. 
H. D. Traill. (John Lane.) 

The Case of John Bull in Egypt, the 
Transvaal, Venezuela. By G. Montbard. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

Tue first two of these books have some 

obvious merits. Mr. Wood is concise and 

business-like ; Mr. Traill shows, as might be 
expected, certain finer qualities and a com- 
mand of excellent English. Yet it is hard 
to feel grateful to either author; something 
of their petulance taints the reviewer who 
is anxious to deal with a great problem 
soberly. The fact is, that affairs in Egypt 
have got to a stage when mere partizanship 
becomes almost an impertinence. A real 
wish to grasp the problem tightly, as one 
might a cluster of stinging nettles, makes the 
gatherer impatiert. A zealous advocate is 
often an enormous nuisance : there are occa- 
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difficulty is a case in point; for England 
has said her say, and is sure of her argu- 
ments. But the “‘ other side” has a right to 
be heard; and while its counsel addresses the 
court the plaintiff’s advocate is content, or 
should be, to nurse his papers or scribble 
an occasional note on the back sheet of his 
brief. There are too many aggressive juniors 
engaged, and every one of them insists 
upon making a speech. Arguments which 
have real value lose much by frequent and 
ill-timed repetition. The good cause may 
fail of a verdict through the bumptious 
forwardness of its many supporters. Had 
Mr. Wood or Mr. Traill anything new to 
tell us, their voices were pleasant enough 
hearing ; but the insistence on old fallacies, 
the blatant reassertion of indifferent truths, 
does grievous harm. 

Mr. Traill knows next to nothing, speak- 
ing from the hints he gives in his pages, 
of Egypt. Apparently his idea of getting 
a true knowledge of the question is to ask 
a British officer certain questions, and to be 
content with the inevitable answers. The 
sight of an English soldier sends him into 
ecstasies ; a robber raid makes him flatulent 
with wordy horror and indignation. That 
so clever, so witty, a man should be 
easily deceived is more than unfortunate. 
Had he restrained his impetuous enthu- 
siasm a little, we should have been spared 
the pain of having to gaze at him in pitying 
amazement. Surely he cannot imagine that 
the gossip of a handful of officers, weary 
of inactivity ; that a journey up the Nile in 
a Cook steamboat makes him a superior 
authority. Yet such seems to be the case. 
His obiter dicta are astounding and amusing. 
Vainly one seeks ths shadow of an argument 
to corroborate the most trifling. It is right 
that Englishmen should be proud of them- 
selves; but, after a boisterous series of 
unnecessary self-paid compliments, the lau- 
dation becomes rather nauseous. After all, 
there is another view of the question, and 
one can only wearily hope that it may be 
stated lees tediously. The sights Mr. Traill 
saw are those any tourist may see, though 
few can command so facile and graceful 
a style; indeed, his descriptions are alto- 
gether admirable. His book, therefore, has 
real and unusual merit. But why spoil 
a description of the palm-trees at sunset by 
smearing over it a varnish of politics; why 
eulogise the Sphinx if you are going to 
talk unreasoning bunkum for a peroration! 
And the worst of it is that the average 
person will stick to the varnish ard repeat 
the nonsense, ignoring the poetry and truth. 

Mr. Wood adopts a different method, 
though his conclusions are every bit as 
illogical and peremptory. He does not 
descend to the feeble blunders of Mr. 
Traill, whose description of the Khedive is 
an uphappy exhibition of fatuity and 
prejudice; but he argues seriously in a 
circle, and having arrived in Egypt with a 
conclusion in his pocket is determined to 
find convenient premises. Through page 
after page, lightened by no grace of style 
or touch of humour, the same old story 
is stolidly repeated. What Mr. Traill 
learned from ambitious young officers Mr. 
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their narratives, that whereas the soldiers 
were unanimous the gentlemen of commerce 
were not. Of course those representing 
British houses expressed emphatically the 
same opinion, and their views were echoed 
by certain Greeks and Germans. But the 
French held another and very different 
conclusion. Mr. Wood, seeing the dilemma, 
evaded it by making his opponents talk sheer 
nonsense. Doubtless he will convince, by 
this ingenious device, a good many stay-at- 
home readers. I do not think he will satisfy 
those who know something of Egypt. A 
dispute between two great nations can 
never be settled by irresponsible ver- 
dicts delivered in a barrack-room or the 
smoking divan of an Alexandrian hotel. 
Our two authors had an excellent chance 
of telling us something worth hearing, 
of guiding us to some sort of a conclu- 
sion not wholly useless. They have 
deliberately rejected the opportunity, and 
written words that can only be prompted 
by a nervous and miserably short-sighted 
patriotism. Nervous, because their loud 
and continuous voices strive to drown a 
rejoinder ; short-sighted, because they do not 
understand towards what grave dangers 
such an attitude may lead us. Fortunately 
neither book is likely to secure a wide 
audience; and it is pleasant to remember 
that far abler critics, in some sense our 
official spokesmen, like Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Fraser Rae, adopt a method more 
seemly and courteous. Mr. Traill and Mr. 
Wood reveal their true motive too glaringly. 
It is in their view a splendid thing for 
England that she should stay in Egypt; as 
an afterthought, they strive to show that it 
is good for the Egyptians. Now, herein 
lies the whole gist of the matter. If it is 
good for the Egyptians, if they have pros- 
pered and are happy under our rule, then 
are we justified in our action. But if, as 
commercial gentlemen and soldiers seem to 
think, it is mainly to our own profit, so that 
medals may be won and Manchester calico 
sold, a different conclusion will possibly 
commend itself to those who respect a 
promise and have retentive memories. 

Two facts have been ignored by both 
writers; and they are facts so evident, one 
would almost blame a blind man for not 
seeing them. Moreover it is impossible to 
understand, in the minutest degree, the 
problem of “ England in Egypt” without 
taking them into the reckoning. To 
begin with, it is ridiculously easy to be 
Witty at the expense of France. To 
make your Frenchman an_ excitable 
southerner, illogical and full of words, 
is childishly farcical. At best, it will 
only deceive the unthinking or complacent. 
There are foolish Frenchmen, of course. 
There are also a great many foolish English- 
men. Butit is not merely frothy Gascons 
who are opposed to British policy in the 
Near East. A considerable number of wise 
and able statesmen have given some 
decidedly adverse opinions, and been at 
pains to substantiate them by unusually 
able arguments. In literature, science, and 
art, on the battlefield and in the study, the 
firs; nations of Europe are l'rance and 
England. No peoples have done so much 


for human progress, none have sacrificed | 





themselves so readily for the world’s benefit. 
And because both nations are proud and 
masterful and honourable, they are sensitive 
when accused of bad faith. But it is the 
business of every man on both sides of the 
Channel to try conscientiously to under- 
stand differences, to recognise true merit 
and hardly acquired rights. Now it is 
obvious to any one who has been five 
minutes in Egypt that French influence and 
French genius have had much to do with the 
prosperity of the Khedive’s subjects. A 
small knowledge of Egyptian history during 
the last century makes the phenomenon 
easy to understand. I believe, firmly, that 
it is to England Egypt owes the deeper 
debt; but common sense tells me that there 
are other creditors—France the chief. To 
laugh at French claims, at French re- 
minders of unfulfilled promises, at French 
pride and French jealousy, is possibly a 
charming after-dinner amusement. But 
seriously to mock at a brave and worthy 
rival in the public square is neither good 
manners nor good politics. A compromise 
of some sort will have to be arranged, and 
Mr. Traill and the like will not make the 
task any easier. We cannot afford to 
quarrel with a great people to please a 
few soldiers and some rather dunderheaded 
commercial travellers. 

The second omission, an equally serious 
oversight, that strikes anyone not wholly 
ignorant of Egypt, is the scant reference 
to the Greek invasion. No lesser term 
adequately describes the flood of Levantines 
and Hellenes continually pouring into the 
Nile valley. The writer A has done most 
justice to this curious and dangerous move- 
mentisthelate FrancisAdams. Hesawclearly 
that the important question was not whether 
England or France should hold Egypt, but 
whether the Greek influence was to be 
tolerated. A very peremptory negative was 
his answer to that query, and rightly. In 
every village and town the Greeks settle, 
living by usury and the vending of poisonous 
spirits. Every day their grip on the lower 
classes becomes tighter. Very little can be 
said in their favour. They work hard 
enough, but their labours are evil. They 
are vicious, shifty, heartless. Some day 
their horrible influence will be realised by 
the governing powers, and the problem that 
will face the dilatory politicians is unpleasant 
and dangerous. The fellahin have suffered 
considerably in times past, their backs sore 
from the lash, their feet weary from forced 
labour: Turkish pachas in the provinces 
and extravagant princes in Cairo have stolen 
their piestres, seized their crops, sold their 
daughters and their wives. The peasantry 
of no country has a sadder history. Fora 
time they have been unmolested and happy. 
But a tyranny more terrible than any they or 
their fathers knew threatens their children, 
if the army of tavern keepers and money- 
lenders is not speedily defeated. 


Mr. Montbard’s little book is, he tells 
us, ‘“‘the fantasy of an artist plunging 
for once into the politics of the hour.” The 
method adopted is ingenious and amusing. 
John Bull and France discuss various inter- 
national problems while sipping whiskey 
and sherry ‘‘on Shepheard’s balcony.” The 





debate is long and amicable, though their 
frankness at times is refreshingly startling. 
Mr. Montbard is not nearly so magnificently 
patriotic and pbilanthropic as Messrs. Traill 
and Wood: he is an accomplished jester 
with a knack of quoting unpalatable truths. 
Many of the more serious arguments that 
do duty so repeatedly in the first two books, 
he cleverly refutes in half a dozen lines. 
There is no nonsense and no puritanic self- 
righteousness about his attitude; he is 
rigorously fair, and his Mr. John Bull states 
the English case a great deal better in these 
pages. than he is allowed to do in those of 
the two English writers. It would do Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Traill an extreme amount of 
benefit if they would condescend to study 
The Case of John Buil. Naturally France is 
allowed to get the better of the argument, 
but the result only amuses; for she and her 
neighbour go off, as they should do, arm in 
arm to luncheon, the best of friends. 
Percy ApDLEsHAW, 








Wild Justice. By Margaret L. Woods, 
(Smith, Elder & Ov.). 


Ir, as some hold, the true object of imagina- 
tive literature is to cheer and please, this 
little book of Mrs. Woods must be held a 
failure: it cannot possibly cheer, and the 
man that was pleased with it, in the ordinary 
sense, could read King Lear with a light 
heart. But if, on the other hand, imagina- 
tive literature has to show us depths of 
depair as well as heights of hope, then 
there are passages ia this book which take 
high rank. 

The scene is laid on an island off the 
Welsh coast, early in this century; but it 
is difficult not to think that the real origin 
of the poem was a grim case of parricide 
which occurred a few years ago, in which 
brutalised and oppressed sons treacherously 
slew a most detestable father. The scene 
of the play is, indeed, far from that of the 
crime, and the circumstances are greatly 
altered ; none the less, we cannot but 
think that Mrs. Woods had the real case in 
her mind. However this may be, the gloom 
of the play is a darkness that may be felt. 
Gwyllim and his wife, with four children— 
Owain, a cripple; Nelto and Shonnin, 
otherwise Ellen and John; and a baby— 
are living, at Ty Mawr, a life to which hell 
would be a paradise. Gwyllim is brutal, 
drunken, unfaithful, but masterful enough 
to domineer over the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the vicar. Mrs. Gwyllim is half 
mad. with terror and heart-break ; Owain, a 
cripple through his father’s violence, can 
only sit in his wheel-chair, plot against his 
father, and goad the others to the ‘ wild 
justice of revenge.” Nelto is longing for 
love and the brightness of the world; 
Shonnin, for escape from the domestic 
horrors and for the world of books. But 
the plot devised by Owain, whereby the 
father is to be lured into a quicksand, finds 
acceptance with Nelto and the mother, 
while Shonnin at the last moment tries to 
thwart it. Eventually Nelto and Shonnin 
are drowned in their respective attempts ; 
and the mother and the cripple are left, 
looking out on the world of waters, face to 
face with their sia. 
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It is a terrible story. That it is quite 
artistically presented cannot, perhaps, be 
maintained ; a play in which every character 
is either a brute, a cynic, or a coward, is 
nota mirror of nature. But Owain and Nelto 
are strangely real, and the longing of the 
latter for freedom is deeply pathetic, in spite 
of her cynicism, An Italian, captain of a 
coasting vessel, has made what he probably 
calls love to her. Nelto tells the story to 
her mother : 


“ Mrs. Gwyllim: ‘What sort of man is he? 
Did he make you an offer ?’ 

“‘ Nelto: ‘He is handsome, I suppose. He 
offered—to take me away with him. . . . He 
said I was too fine a girl and sang too sweetly 
to be buried alive in this horrible country.’ 

‘* Mre. Gwyllim: ‘ Did he offer you marriage?’ 

“‘ Nelto: ‘ He did not mention it. He told me 
he adored me, and that Italy was beautiful 
as Paradise. ‘ I liked him at first. I 
should have gone if he had not made love to 
me; that was intolerable.’” 


But the girl’s own longing to get away 
into the bright world reads like a bit of 
Browning : 

** So little makes me glad. 
Fresh flowers, ripe strawberries, the first flae day, 
Set my blood capering. There in the brown dusk, 
Under the orange moon, out of dim warmth 
Maasic will flatter and fall, a crowded thrumming 
Of mellow strings laughter o’ertakes ; the curve 
Of the marbled quays and palaces hangs hushed 
In a translucency, half sky, half cea. 
The stars drown under them.’ 


And the creepy ballad which Nelto sings, 
by snatches, throughout the play is enough 
to haunt one’s dreams (p. 18) : 


‘In the dead of the night, the moon shining 
brightly, 
From her tomb by the church the mother rose 
whitely. 
By the bridge o’er the stream, up the path 
through the meadow, 
Like a bird, like a gleam, through the wind, 
through the shadow, 
She ran, while the devil looked out from her 
tomb. 
He smiles ’twixt the cherubim faces and wings, 
And winds her long hair round his finger for 
rings. 
Boom! boom! b30m! 
From the tower in the silence there sounds the 
great bell. 
. oe what price,’ said the devil from 
ell. 


That Wild Justice is a poem altogether well 
shaped or artistically presented I do not 
affirm ; but of its strange power there can 
be no doubt. To read it is to wander round 
= Fountain of Tears, and find no solace 
there— 
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TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 
The Labour Question in Britain. By Paul de 


Rousiers. With a Preface by Henri de 
Tourville. Translated by F. L. D. Her- 
bertson. (Macmillans.) 


Life and Labour of the People in London. 
Edited by Charles Booth. Vol. VII. 
(Macmillans ) 


M. pve Rovsrer’s volume is a notable con- 


the work of a foreign observer, who brings 
to his task of investigation not only the 
zeal and discrimination necessary for the 
collection of important facts, but also the 
sympathetic attitude of mind, which, though 
indispensable for their due interpretation, 
is not invariably manifested by writers who 
undertake similar inquiries in countries not 
their own. The difficulty of getting rid of 
all prejudice and misconception, arisin, 
partly from differences of education an 
partly from essential divergencies in national 
character, is, indeed, too often underrated. 
Even the most resolute fairness in foreiga 
writers does not always compensate for the 
absence of that instinctive grasp of the 
national character and environment only to 
be looked for in the native-born observer. 
An interesting passage in the thoughtful 
and suggestive preface, contributed by M. 
de Tourville, speaks of the astonishment of 
his countrymen 
** at the sight of this people [7.¢., the —— 
believed by its neighbours to be rather boorish, 
neither refined nor well-instructed, and but 
summarily educated—coming to the front every- 
where; not by force of arms .... but by 
persistent, prompt, daring, and intelligent 
action in every direction .... the natural 
outcome of the individual organisation, which 
to a French eye seems so incomplete” (p. xii.). 


It was apparently with a view to read this 
riddle, and to draw from its solution lessons 
useful for the industrial development of 
France, that M. de Rousiers set about his 
task. It is not very long before the author 
reveals in what direction he conceives that 
solution to lie. In the prevailing character- 
istics of seriousness, self-reliance, and self- 
control among English workers, in the 
dependence upon individual initiative rather 
than upon State action, in the wide 
—— among capable workmen of the 

esire to rise, and, finally, in the intensely 
practical view of education as a preparation 
for the conflicts of life, M. de Rousiers finds 
the chief contrasts with French conditions, 
which go far to explain English industrial 
supremacy. 

The plan of the book illustrates the 
French love of clear and logical arrange- 
ment. Starting with the idea of the general 
evolution of industry from the most primi- 
tive forms of manual labour to highly 
developed machinery, the author first deals 
with such survivals of the old system as 
continue to be practised without the assist- 
ance of any motive power and in small 
workehops, passing next to trades, such as 
the extraction of coal, which, though prac- 
tised with simple tools, are organised and 
developed by modern methods, and thence 
to those highly developed industries organ- 
ised in great factories, and carried on more 
and more by machinery. The first inquiry 
is, in some respects, the most interesting of 
the three, as explaining the continued exist- 
ence of an old type doomed to disappearance, 
but so far protected by a specialism which 
may at any time disappear in the progress 
ofinvention. M. de Rousiers is not inclined 
to regret the decay of these small indus- 
tries, and has little sympathy with 
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Suppose an upheaval of society brought about 
this condition of things... the outcome would 
be a gigantic sweating system” (p. 113)— 

a conclusion to which he is led by his 
observation of the small workshops of East 
London. 

One of the most interesting points elabor- 
ated by M. de Rousiers is the growing 
despecialisation of the workers —a tendency 
in which he finds nothing to regret. The 
introduction of machinery, it is true, reduces 
the need of technical skill and dexterity 
in the workman; but, on the other hand, 
the due care and superintendence of deli- 
cate and complicated mechanical operations 
require a much higher degree of general 
intelligence, and a greater power of adapta- 
tion to varying conditions. Under the old 
system a man became by constant practice 
a highly efficient machine; under modern 
conditions he may become a workman 
whose intelligence and experience enable 
him to pass readily from his own trade to 
any related one, and therefore protect him, 
in great measure, from the irregularity of 
employment, which is the greatest danger 
that can beset the worker. 

It is not hard to gather that the author 
is, if not an enthusiast for, at least a strong 
believer in, the efficiency of individualistic 
action in the solving of the Labour Question. 
He has no sympathy with Socialism or 
Collectivism in any of their forms, and this 
in spite of the very keen interest he dis- 
plays in the work of trade unions. To such 
agencies, and to the increased efficiency of 
the workers, he is inclined to trust, rather 
than to that State intervention with which 
he considers Englishmen so capable of 
dispensing. 

he book is, on the whole, careful and 
accurate. Now and then M. de Rousiers 
seems somewhat hasty in his conclusions. 
The enthusiastic belief in Fres Trade which 
he attributes to us seems a little out of 
place at a time like the present, when many 
of us are inclined rather to defend it as the 
less of two evils than to preach it as a new 
gospel. Surely, too, it is inaccurate to 
speak of the House of Commons as 
‘‘ originally only the representatives of the 
interests of industry and commerce asserting 
themselves against the agricultural interest 
which was then dominated by feudalism. As 
the agricultural interest freed itself from feu- 
dalism, the representatives of the counties 
were added to those of the burghs, and later on 
intellectual labour sent a contingent’ (p. 373). 


Representatives of the counties — the 
‘“‘ Knights of the Shire”—were summoned 
to Parliament before, not after, the repre- 
sentative citizens and burgesses. 

These, however are trifling inaccuracies, 
and the book may be recommended, no less 
to the general reader than to the student of 
economics, as an able, though not perhaps 
exhaustive, inquiry into the condition of the 
English industrial classes. It is, besides, 
eminently readable, a fact for which some 
credit is certainly due to Mrs. Herbertson’s 
careful and conscientious translation. 

Mr. Charles Booth and his coadjutors 
continue in the seventh volume of Life and 
Labour of the People their industrial analysis 
of the population of London. The first two 





ship of the means of production by the workers. 





sections of the book deal with trades 
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engaged in the supply of dress, and food 
and drink; dealers and clerks form the 
subject of the third section, locomotion of 
the fourth; while the fifth, under the head 
of ‘‘ Labour,” investigates the condition of 
dock labourers, coal and gas workers, ware- 
housemen, &c. The general reader will 
possibly find most to interest him in the 
section dealing with locomotion, but all 
portions of the book exhibit the clearness 
of statement and painstaking accuracy 
which we are accustomed to expect from 
Mr. Booth. Reta OLDHAM. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Riddle Ring. By Justin McCarthy. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Without Sin. By Martin J. Pritchard. 
(Heinemann. ) 


The Limb. By XL. (Innes.) 


The Sacrifice of Fools. By R. Manifold 
Craig. (John Lane.) 


Harum Scarum, By Esmé Stuart. (Jarrold.) 


Gwladys Pemberton. By Florence M. 8. 
Scott. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Paddy’s Woman. By Humphrey James. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A King and a Few Dukes. By R. W. 
Chambers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


James; or, Virtue Rewarded. By the 
Author of “‘ Muggleton College.” (Archi- 
bald Constable. ) 

Riddles Read. By Dick Donovan. Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Noxopy will begrudge Mr. Justin McCarthy 

praise for the qualities of either industry or 

versatility. In the midst of his biographical 
and other labours, he has found time to 
throw off, as it were, another of those 
delightful efforts in fiction which, whatever 
their theme, are pretty sure to please. Zhe 

Riddle Ring is not a sensational story, such 

as we had not long ago from the same pen: 

no enormous fortunes are at stake, and no 
murderous villains figure in its pages, the 
worst character in this respect being only 

incited to an attempt at murder by a 

genuine bit of jealousy evoked by his own 

wife. Nor is it a novel of the society type: 
it might be more fitly described as of the 
hote) and private flat kind, most of the in- 
cidents occurring between a few individuals 
at meeting-places of that sort. The ring 
which furnishes its name to the book is 

picked up in the Bois de Boulogne by a 

discarded lover and broken-hearted young 

London clubman, Jim Conrad, who weaves 

a fanciful romance around the cryptographic 

letters engraved on its outside, Its real 

story becomes known to him through an 
acquaintance casually made at the Grand 

Hotel in Paris with Mrs. Morefield, her 

daughter Gertrude, and their friend Miss 

Clelia Vine. But Mr. McCarthy never 

writes without introducing something novel 

and original ; and here in these pages we are 
made acquainted with a wonderful syndicate 
of three, whose business it is to act as 
jackals for the great speculative lions of 

Lothbury by scouring the world in search 

of openings for the investment of capital. 


“‘In old days,” said Sir Francis Rose, the 
leader of this dauntless three, ‘‘when a dis- 
coverer found out a new promise of wealth in 
some far-off region, he annexed it for his king 
or he sold it to his king. Now, the plan,” 
as Sir Francis pointed out in eloquent and 
glowing terms, ‘‘ was to sell the discovery to a 
capitalist, or to a syndicate of capitalists, and 
let the capitalists annex it or exhaust it for 
themselves,” 


Everything reads pleasantly and ends 
pleasantly, though many readers will be 
inclined to think that Jim Oonrad, with 
his five hundred a year and lazy aspira- 
tions after success in authorship, is but 
an idle and good-for-little hero after all, 
and not half worthy of the wife he 
wins; nor will they believe in the fulfil- 
ment of the resolution which he and his 
wife agree upon forming, “ that he shall not 
live a useless life—that he shall be ‘ not a 
shadow among shadows, but a man among 
men,’ ”’ 


One is hardly likely to go far wrong in 
predicting that Without Sin will attract 
abundant notice, on account not only of the 
daring conception which forms its basis, 
but of the skilful way in which a delicate 
subject is handled, and the general air of 
possibility which is thrown around a series 
of events in themselves wildly improbable. 
Few things are further from the expectation 
of the average Jew of the present day, 
perhaps, than the advent upon earth of 
Isaiah’s ‘‘Emanuel.” Yet one can imagine 
a highly sensitive and imaginative child, 
whose face bears a remarkable resemblance 
to a striking Madonna portrait hanging in 
the gallery of her grandfather, a Jewish 
dealer, becoming deeply absorbed in theories 
regarding the fulfilment of prophecy. She 
is an orphan and an heiress, and on 
growing up to womanbood is persuaded to 
sit to a rising young artist as a model 
for a Madonna. Mr. Eliot Mayne is 
not a painter endowed with much moral 
restraint; and when his model, who, 
owing to her chaperon being unavoidably 
detained, comes on one occasion alone to 
his studio, and faints during the sitting, 
her susceptible companion locks the door, 
and, coming back to where the young lady 
was extended senseless on a couch, “ gazed 
on her till the impulse grew too strong, 
and, bending down, caught the fair face 
between his two hot palms, and kissed the 
girl long and passionately on the lips.” 
When, some time afterwards, Miss Mary 
Levinge notices a change in her condition, 
utterly inexplicable to her upon any com- 
monplace theories, it is not inconceivable 
that, being of an impressionable and 
hysterical nature, and peculiarly open to 
mystical influences, she should solve the 
"sae for herself by deciding, amid exu- 

erance of rapturous joy, that she is the 
pure virgin who is destined at length to 
give forth a Messiah to Israel. There is 
something indescribably pathetic in the 
situation here produced and its sequel: 
the reader is placed in the position of a 
Greek of old watching the fortunes of an 
Agamemnon or Oedipus displayed upon the 
stage, fully cognisant of the real truth and 
of the inevitable termination, but spell- 








\bound by the sympathy cunningly enlisted! comes to wish her good-bye, and not 





by the artist at every fresh phase of emotion. 
Too much can scarcely be said in praise of 
Mr. Pritchard’s treatment of his subject. 
Besides its main theme, the book abounds 
in = a often very entertaining, of 
Jewish life. 

Hunting-grounds adaptable for stories of 
stirring adventure become gradually scarcer 
with the spread of civilisation ; and it is not 
a matter for wonder that the vaguely under- 
stood problems of Russian social and poli- 
tical life should form a tempting basis for 
plots to novelists. Zhe Limb is another 
addition to the number of books of this sort 
that have lately appeared ; and it may be 
said at once that, in point of vivid descrip- 
tion and startling artistic effects, the narra- 
tive must be accorded a mark of high 
distinction. Ouriously enough, the present 
novel, though entirely differiog in type 
from Without Sin, which has just been 
noticed, is also largely concerned with the 
supposed advent of a Messiah, or Jewish 
deliverer, in the person of one Michael 
Ravouna, a youth of reputed Jewish origin, 
and endowed with vocal powers of marvel- 
lous excellence, who, having been practically 
adopted by a Russian prince, has aroused 
considerable curiosity in St. Petersburg 
society. In order to serve the purposes of 
General Prastchoff, an old ruffian of a 
peculiarly brutal type, but high in favour 
at Court, we fiad his confederate, Count 
Sczyfowicz, exercising mesmoeric or hypnotic 
influences upon Ravouna, who forthwith, 
in obedience to the ‘‘ suggestions’’ made to 
him, proceeds to pose as ths Messiah. The 
object of it all is to effect a Jewish rising 
in his favour throughout Russia, in order to 
furnish Prastchoff with a plausible pretext 
for exterminating the whole population of 
Hebrew residents throughout the empire. 
It is a pity that the hypnotism business 
should have been introduced: in other 
respects the events of the novel are fairly 
probable, and the writer appears to have a 
considerable knowledge of his subject. 


It is possible to preach a capital sermon 

through the pages of a novel, and Zhe 
Sacrifice of Fools is au excellent instance in 
point. The teaching meant to be conveyed 
by the narrative is best explained in the 
writer’s own words : 
‘‘ There are sacrifices in all lives. We sacrifice 
to our own pride and obstinacy ; to a false idea 
of the virtue of consistency; to vows rashly 
taken; to remorse for vows broken; to 
revenge, to jealousy, to love and hate and 
fear. When the offering is for what is good, 
the cost of the sacrifice is little felt ; the desired 
joy is born into the world, and the pain is 
remembered no more. But when our gift is 
laid upon the altar of selfishness, or so that our 
enemy may waste and be consumed, we, the 
priests, are fools, and our offering is the 
sacrifice thereof.” 


The history that follows is an illustration of 
the disastrous sacrifices made on the altars 
of pride, obstinacy, and revenge. Salome 
Rutherglen marries Ferdinand Montanaro, 
in defiance of her mother, and simply 
because the latter has given no reason for 
opposition to the match, for she does not 





love the man in the least. Mrs. Rutherglen 
is dressing for breakfast, when Salome 
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believing that her daughter can be in 
earnest in her resolve to contract a for- 
bidden marriage, enunciates a vow —to 
which she rigidly adheres for years after- 
wards—never to complete her toilet until 
her daughter comes to help her. Ferdinand, 
who inherits a taint of insanity from his 
father, is persuaded into marrying Salome 
by his mother, in pursuance of an elaborate 
scheme of revenge entertained by the latter 
against Mrs. Rutherglen. All the main 
incidents of the story take place in India, 
and are largely concerned with myths 
regarding Hanuman, the Monkey God. 
Colonel Oraig sticks throughout to the 
illustration of his text, and he has certainly 
succeeded in writing a remarkable novel. 


There is fun, and froth, and amusement 
throughout the pages of Harum Scarum, 
a brilliant little family sketch. Sir Evas 
Dove, a good-natured English country 
gentleman, and his wife, an austere person- 
age who rules the household with a rod of 
iron, receive into their house an orphan and 
penniless niece, born and reared in the 
Australian bush, whose straightforward 
plainness of speech and entire contempt of 
all conventionalities keep Lady Dove in a 
continual state of despairing indignation, 
though the girl is a prime favourite with 
nearly everyone else. Most of the book is 
occupied with humorous incidents, in which 
Toney Whitburn, the heroine, is the princi- 
pal figure; at the end we have an exhibition 
of heroic devotion on her part during a 
fever epidemic, and the book closes upon 
her as an heiress instead of any longer a 
poor relation. 


Gwladys Pemberton is a prettily written 
and rather pathetic tale of a handsome and 
clever younger daughter, who has formed 
ideas of her own, and is apt to shock people 
of a conventional turn by the original 
nature of her remarks. There is little or 
nothing of any love-story in these pages; 
and, as in the case of Harum Scarum, the 
principal interest centres in a scene of un- 
selfish devotion, when scarlet fever breaks 
out in a Welsh village. The book is mainly 
to be recommended for its character por- 
iraits: the Welsh doctor, Mr. Meredith the 
vicar, his two children, and Gwladys herself 
are all careful and pleasing studies. 


No doubt Paddy’s Woman will be voted 
charming by those who know something of 
the domestic life of the Irish poor, and who 
are moved to laughter or acquiescent appre- 
ciation by a series of disconnected episodes 
of village life, the spelling throughout being 
representative of Irish brogue. Mr. James 
is apparently well fitted for his task, and no 
one will deny him the possession of an 
intimate knowledge of the scenes and 
persons he describes. Wecan only express 
a fear lest there may not be sufficient per- 
sons capable of being interested in the Pats, 
the Mickeys, and the Biddys, with which his 
stories abound, to compensate him for the 
labour of chronicling their conversations. 


Ia A King and a Few Dukes we havea 
political extravaganza, descending at times to 
almost buffoonery. Stephen Steen, of New 
York, who has purchased a property in the 
Uaspian Mountains, is visited by Theobald, 


the bibulous ex-king of Boznovia, recently 
expelled by his subjects ; accompanying him 
are the Dukes of Taxil and Babu, whose 
drinking propensities rival those of their 
master. An invasion of Boznovia is planned 
for the purpose of reinstating Theobald, but 
the whole scheme is frustrated by the adroit- 
ness of the Princess Silvia, who afterwards 
marries Steen. All this is a farcical sort of 
parody on the little feuds and wars of the 
newly created Danubian principalities. Mr. 
Chambers seems to have a gift for taking 
up a political crisis and caricaturing it. 
Allowing for all absurdities, the book is 
well written and amusing. 


The story of Mr. James Howson, of 
Nensford, seems intended to be a com- 
mentary on the fact that religious pro- 
fessions are not always associated with 
moral rectitude. Brought up on strictly 
pious principles, and highly successful as a 
local preacher, this young draper’s assistant, 
who in process of time rises to be mayor of 
his adopted town, has not altogether an 
unblemished record. He has no scruple in 
throwing over, when in prosperity, the 
domestic servant to whom he was engaged 
in humbler days, and towards the end of 
his career we find bigamy and embezzlement 
coming pretty easy to him. There isa great 
deal of quiet irony in James; or, Virtue 
Rewarded, but it is by no means a thrilling 
or powerful story. 


A volume of detective stories entitled 
Riddles Read is neither better nor worse than 
those which have so often proceeded from 
the same author’s pen. Of the eight stories 
contained in the book, we may select 
‘‘Trapped” and ‘‘The Strange Story of 
some State Papers” as entitled to special 
commendation ; but all are pleasant reading. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME ICELANDIC BOOKS. 


Saga Olafs Kemings Tryggvasonar er ritadi 
Oddr muncze (310 Am. 4to) En gammel 
norsk bearbeidelse af Odd Snorrescens paa 
latin skrevne 8. om. K.O.T. Edited for the 
Norske Historiske Kilde-skrift-fond, by P. 
Groth. (Christiania.) The editor of this care- 
ful print-facsimile of a notable work has pre- 
fixed to his text anintroductory essay, in which, 
after an exhaustive analysis of the orthography 
of the MS., he maintains: (1) that it was written 
in Norway or by a Norwegian scribe ; (2) that it 
was written in the first half of the thirteenth 
century ; (3) that it is a direct translation from 
a Latin original; (4) that the author of the 
Latin was Odd, monk of Thingeyre, not earlier 
than 1185. He has gone into the problem of 
the relations of Odd’s work to Snorre’s and 
others. Asa writer who had before him Are 
and Semund’s historical writings, and who is 
used by the compiler of Agrip and by Snorre 
himself, it is important to have the best edition 
possible of the best MS, The present volume, 
with the 1853 edition of the Stockholm MS. 
18, and the fragment, gives the whole of the 
existing materials, and is indispensable to the 
Scandinavian scholar. 


‘“‘ARNA MAGNAEAN FunpD.”—Forelesninger 
over Oldnordiske Skjaldekvad. By Konrad Gis- 
lason. (Copenhagen : Gyldendalske Boghandel.) 
Printed at the Isafold Press at Reykjavik, and 
edited by Dr. Bjérn M. Olsen (who has adied 
good indices). This forms the first of a series of 
the late Konrad Gislason’s posthumous works, a 








set of lectures given in 1879, 1883, and 1884 
on Snorre’s Hattatal, Sturla’s Hrynhenda and 
Hrafnsmil, Einar’s Vellekla, and that poem of 
his wrongly ascribed to Steinn Herdisarson, and 
known as Rekstefja. These texts are commented 
on word by word, in a conservative spirit, 
which in the case of the Sturlings’ poetry does 
not hinder interpretation, but in face of the 
very corrupt Vellekla seems often helpless. 
There seems hardly enough new and valuable 
matter in this commentary to justify its appear- 
ance in this sumptuous form, though one can 
understand that it was useful to the class that 
followed it, when orally delivered. To the 
scholar, as an example of the outcome of tradi- 
tional interpretation, it will have its use, though 
itis by no means adequate in the treatment of 
really difficult texts. 


Historisk-topografiske Skrifler om Norge og 
norske Lands-dele forfattede i Norge i det 16%e 
Aarhundrede. Edited for the Norske historiske 
Kilde-skrift-fond by Dr. Gustav Storm. 
(Christiania.) A volume of considerable 
interest, edited, with masterly skill, by Dr. G. 
Storm. It contains (1) Master Absolom Peders- 
son Beyer’s tract on the kingdom of Norway, 
written in 1567, and never before wholly pub- 
lished. Master Absolom had studied in Copen- 
hagen (1544-49) and Wittenberg (1549-51), and 
hecites his classics—Q. Curtius, Pliny, Aristotle, 
Pomponius, Mela, &c.—but probably was not a 
Greek scholar. He cites Saxo, Mayor, Sebastian, 
Miinster, Crantzius, Paradinus, Olaus Magnus, 
and Blondus Flavius ia editions that date from 
1513 to 1550. He knew Mattis Stdérsson’s rer- 
sion of the King’s Sagas, according to Kringla, 
and MSS. of Tryggwasan Saga (perhaps 
Bergsbék), Hakon Hakonsson’s Saga, Aunales 
Regii (Claussen, and the Saga at a later date), 
and various legal documents and collections, 
among which is aletterof Oliverusde Montesquie, 
Earl of Sarpsborg, to one Jacobus Senes- 
callus regni Scottse, &c., ‘‘ hoc idem nobis sig- 
nificatur quod Norvegia non est adhuc ita 
debellicata ut vestris se permittat urgeri 
calcaribus,’’ and a note of the will of Bidrn 
Ellingson of Bierkaré, who, among other 
bequests gave “to Lady Ingeborg Elling’s 
daughter, besides estate inland, a gold belt which 
the high and mighty King Edward of England 
gave him” (in reality, it was the Lady Gyrid, 
his brother’s daughter, to whom Longshanks’s 
belt came). He quotes Thomas’s rimes, which 
Lord Bacon knew, of the ‘“* Black flot aff 
Norna.” He gives an account of the various 
products, animal and vegetable and mineral, 
of this country, of its buildings and institutions, 
of the nobility and prelates, and royal person- 
ages. In fact, the work resembles those of 
Smith and Harrison on the condition of Eog- 
land in the sixteenth century. (2) A tract 
written ‘‘long before 1565,” but after the 
Lutheran movement had begun, upon the town 
and bishopric of Hammer, by one well 
acquainted from his youth with the place and 
its associations and able to consult the epis- 
copal archives. (3) A tract on the town of 
Agershuus, written after 1580 and before 1588, 
in Frederick the Second’s later years. (4) A 
description of Nomedal, written in 1597 by a 
well-read priest of Danish extraction in Nerce, 
especially interesting for its references to the 
fisheries. (5) A description of Lofoten, 
Vestraallen, Annenes, Rost, and Verrien, 
written in 1591 by Erik Hanssin Schia- 
nebél, sheriff in the district. It is a 
suitable piece of prose, and full of good 
accounts of fishing, fowling, whaling, and 
the cod-liver oil trade. 6. Atract on Finmark 
written between 1570-90 by a priest of the 
district. He tells how ‘‘ Norsk, Datch, Danish, 
Hollanders, and Scots, and many other kinds of 
folk,” came here for the fishery. He describes 
the different kinds of Finns — the Sea- 
Finns and the Mountain - Finns ‘whom 
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men call Laps, who are also God's crea- 
tures, made by God after His own likeness.” 
These tracts were well worth printing, not only 
for geographers (from their many topographic 
i: ieeioeel or local historians, but also for 
their economic details and numerous observa- 
tions of scientific bearing. They are admirably 
edited and supplied with excellent notes and 
indices; and there is a pleasant flavour about 
the vernacular style of these sixteenth century 
Norwegians that recalls the quality of our own 
Elizabethans in its earnest simplicity. Master 
Absolom, in talking about Bergen trade, made a 
remark worth quoting : 

‘'There are many that say . . . the English 
had an emporium or counter (which has its name 
from a Latin word, which is called cunctor and 
signifies the same as to dwell or abide, because 
they have franchise to remain in a certain place 
and use trade) here in Bergen before the Dutch 
[Germans] got their franchise from the kings. This 
isnot true, for the —— have never hadany counter 
out here in Norway, but they have sailed here and 
ured trade in the same manner as other chapmen 
of other places and realms, and had their sai-ing 
hither to Bergen and lain with their ships out in 
front of Hollander street, which men then called 
Englishmen-street.” 


Storm notes that the name Hollander-street is 
at least as old as 1518. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Loncmans & Co. have in the press 
a Life of Fridtjof Nansen, written by two of 
his countrymen, Prof. W. C. Brégger and 
Nordabl Rolfsen, and translated by Mr. 
William Archer. Chapters are contributed by 
specialists, on his work as a biologist, on the 
scientific importance of his crossing of Green- 
land, and on the history and conditions of 
Arctic exploration. The volume will also 
contain a poem by Bjirnstjern Bjérnson, a 
number of illustrations from photographs and 
original drawings, and three coloured maps. 


Mr. JoHN Murray will publish in the 
autumn a posthumous book by the late Mrs. 
Rundle Charles, known as the author of ‘‘ The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family.” It will be entitled 
Our Seven Homes, and gives an account of her 
own early life and the development of her 
opinions. 

Messrs, WittiaM BLackwoop & Sons will 
publish shortly two more volumes in their series 
of *‘ County Histories of Scotland” : Dum/fries- 
shire and Galloway, by Sir Herbert Maxwell ; 
and Moray and Nairn, by Sheriff Rampini. 


Mr. ANDREW LaNno's Christmas book for the 
coming season will be The Animal Story-Book, 
with numerous illustrations by Mr. H. J. 
Ford. 

THE next volume in Messrs. Macmillans’ 
series of ‘‘ Illustrated Standard Novels” will be 
Captain Marryat’s Midshipman Easy, illustrated 
by Mr. F. H. Townsend, with an introduction 
by Mr. David Hannay. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will issue in a few days, as the sixth volume of 
the ‘“‘ Famous Scots” series, 7’he Balladists, by 
Mr. John Geddie. 


MEssrs. JARROLD & Son will publish imme- 

diately a translation of Maurus Jokai’s Black 
Diamonds, with a portrait of the author for 
frontispiece. 
_ Mgssrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will publish 
immediately A Venetian June, by Anna Fuller, 
uniform with the same author’s ‘‘ A Literary 
Courtship,” and with illustrations by Mr. 
George Sloane. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will shortly add to 
his ‘* Little Novels” series a story by Mr. R. E. 





Forrest, author of that powerful record of the | 


Mutiny, ‘‘The Touchstone of Peril.” It will 
be entitled The Band of Blood from its subject, 
dealing with an Indian form of obligation, by 
py debtor is held responsible at the cost 
of a life. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN also announces a volume 
of verse, by Mr. Alfred B. Morris, entitled 
Passing Thoughts. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. have published 
this week a new edition of the late J. Dykes 
Campbell’s Life of Coleridge, with a memoir of 
the author by Mr, Leslie Stephen. 


Two new volumes of verse will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately : Ultima Thule, 
and other Poems, by Mr. Arthur J. O'Connell ; 
and A Trip into Fairyland, by Mr. John 
Morgan. 

THE forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ Early British Christianity,’’ by Mr. 
F. Haverfield ; ‘‘ The Origin of the Turks,” by 
Mr. E. H. Parker; ‘‘Canon Law in England,” 
by Prof. Muitland; and ‘‘Cromwell and 
Mazarin in 1652,” by Dr. 8. R. Gardiner. 


Mr. E. 8. PurcELL, who is engaged on a 

biography of Mr. Ambrose Philipps De Lisle, 
the Roman Catholic writer and advocate of re- 
union, has received a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone, in which he says: 
**T am very glad that, after having been charged 
with a task of almost hopeless intrinsic difficulty, 
you are now to have one altogether timple and 
straightforward. It is hardly possible, I think, to 
conceive the case of two men, both of them pious 
and devoted, who differed morein character than 
Manning and De Lisle. My recollections of De 
Lisle are far more scanty, but they involve no 
difficulty. I should call him an Israelite indeed 
in whom was no guile. You will be very welcome 
to them in due time.” 


THE Queen has been pleased to accept a copy 
of Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman’s new work, 
Sport in the Alps, which contains many refer- 
ences to the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 


THE Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, who 
so actively promotes the spread of Goethe 
literature, has been pleased to accept from 
Prof. Buchheim copies of his editions of 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s works, published at 
the Clarendon Press, which will be deposited in 
the new Goethe- und Schiiler-Archiv. 


On Thursday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
two small but interesting collections of MSS, 
One of these, described as the property of a 
grandson of the sixth Earl of Oxford, includes 
eleven leaves of a fourteenth-century copy of 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” with outline drawings 
of the Coke and the Man of Lawe on horseback, 
within painted and illuminated borders. The 
other collection, which comes from a daughter 
of Harrison Ainsworth, contains part of the 
original MS. of Jack Shepherd, and a number 
of letters written by Thackeray, Cruikshank, 
and others. 


WE quote some statistics from the annual 
report of the British Museum. The total 
number of visitors to the Museum proper, in 
Bloomsbury, was 542,423, showing a decrease 
of more than 36,000 when compared with the 
previous year. The total number of visitors to 
the reading-room was 194,924, showing a de- 
crease of about 5000; the daily average was 
543. There was a corresponding decrease in the 
number of volumes supplied to readers. The 
number of students’ visits to the several depart- 
ments was 232,484, again showing a decrease 
of nearly 32,000. On the other hand, at the 
natural history collections, in Cromwell-road, 
the total number of visitors was 446,737, being 
the highest figure on record. The additions to 
the department of printed books consisted of 
34,337 volumes and pamphlets, and 70,394 





parts of volumes, besides maps and ) 
music; while the number of newspapers 
lished in the United Kingdom and rece. 
under the Copyright Act was 3098, comprisin, 
205,646 single issues. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE additional chair of classics, recently 
instituted in McGill University, Montreal, as a 
first step towards the extension and re-organi- 
sation of the faculty of Arts, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Frank Carter, of 
Balliol College, now an assistant master at St. 
Paul’s School. 


Dr. G. H. Emmorr, who is now professor 
of Roman law and comparative jurisprudence at 
Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed 
to the Queen Victoria chair of law at University 
College, Liverpool, vacant by the transfer of 
Prof. Edward Jenks to the readership in Eng- 
lish law at Oxford. 


Ir has been proposed that some token of 
esteem be presented to Prof. N. Story- 
Maskelyne in recognition of his distinguished 
services to mineralogical science, and to com- 
memorate his long connexion with the 
University of Oxford. The presentation is 
intended to take the form, if possible, of a 
portrait, and it is believed that contributions 
not exceeding £2 in amount will be sufficient 
for the purpose. A number of men of science, 
both at home and on the continent, have 
already promised their support. Contribu- 
tions will be received by Prof. A. H. Green, or 
Prof. H. A. Miers, University Museum, 
Oxford. 


Dr. FRANZ MUNCKER, well known in this 
country by his work on Wagner, has been 
appointed professor ordinarius of modern 
German literature at the University of Munich. 
Hitherto he only occupied there the post of 
professor extraordinarius. 


Dr. THomss Morison LEGGE has been 
appointed professor of hygiene at Bedford 
College, London. 


A BILL has been introduced into Parliament 
for an exchange of patronage between the 
Crown and the University of Edinburgh. It is 
proposed that the Crown shall henceforth 
appoint to the chair of botany, and the 
curators of patronage in the University to the 
chair of natural history. 


THE Romanes Lecture which Bishop Creigh- 

ton delivered at Oxford last month, on ‘‘ The 
English National Character,” has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by Mr. Henry Frowde. 
Like his Rede (or Reade) Be of two years 
ago, it is full of wit and anecdote. Here is his 
report of what an informant told him of the 
characteristics of different nationalities at a 
technical college on the continent, when the 
students had to solve a practical problem in 
the workshops : 
*¢ The German took out a note-book, and immersed 
himself in long calculations. The Frenchman 
walked about, and indulged from time to time in 
ingenious and often brilliant suggestions. The 
Englishman looked out of the window and whistled 
for a while; then he turned round and did the 
problem, while the others were still thinking 
about it.’’ 

TuE last number of the Pelican Record, the 
organ of C. C. C. (Oxford: Blackwell), con- 
tains several things of general interest. We 
may specially mention a notice of the late 
Alfred William Hunt, of the old Water-Colour 
Society, by a college contemporary; and a 
report of a visit to the University of Upsala, 
signed T, F., where stress is laid upon the 
analogy between the thirteen Nations (one for 
each diocese in Sweden) and Oxford colleges, 
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0 of academical discipline. Boating is 
sented by a set of Greek hexameters, 
_ned 3%, celebrating the recent success of the 
eight on the river; and by reminiscences of 
just sixty years ago, when it seems that two 
colleges sometimes clubbed together to make 
up an eight, and 
‘the old construction of a solid gangway down 
the centre enabled the cox to stand near the bow, 
ram bis boathook into the lock gates, and run 
down treadmill fashion to his seat, thus securing 
a gocd impetus for the start.’’ 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


TE last two numbers of the Indian Magazine 
(Archibald Constable) have contained a list of 
all the natives of India residing in England, 
almost all for study. The total is just 300; 
and there are 30 women in addition, mostly 
Bengalis or Parsis, As compared with former 
lists, the notable feature is the increase in 
Mahomedans—from the Punjab and Behar. 
It may be remembered that the only Indian 
who passed for the Civil Service last year wss 
a Mahomedan. Madras is still very poorly 
represented, as also are the North-Western 
Provinces. Among native states, the propor- 
tion from Baroda and Kathiawar is remarkable. 
Cambridge seems much more attractive than 
Oxford; but the great majority are in London, 
reading for the Bar. It may, however, be 
observed that, out of less than a dozen Baroda 
students, two are studying agriculture, one is 
studying music, one engineering, one banking, 
one watch-making, one cabinet-making, and 
one pottery. 


THe July number of the Journal of the 
Mahabodhi Society (London: Theosophical 
Pablishing Society) contains a report of an 
interesting meeting that was held in Calcutta 
on May 26, to commemorate the birthday of 
Gautama Buddha. Several Englishmen were 
present, including Dr. L. A. Waddell; and 
passages were recited in English from Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” and from 
Dr. Paul Carus’s ‘‘ Gospel of Buddha.” But 
the most notable feature of the meeting was 
the large number of Hindus who were present. 
One of them, Babu Narendra Nath Sen, took 
the chair, and gave an address in English, in 
which he claimed Buddha as a Hindu of 
Hindus, and the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. 
A similar address was delivered in Bengali by 
the Rev. Gaur Govind Roy, the minister of the 
New Dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Among the Hindus present, we notice the 
names of a few Brahmins, such as Mukharji 
and Chattarji; but the majority seem to belong 
to the Kayasth or writer caste, represented by 
the influential families of Mitra, Sen, Basu, 
Datta, &c. That influential Hindu paper, the 
Indian Mirror, warmly supports the movement 
for a reconciliation between Buddhism and 
orthodox Hinduism. 


Dr. L, A. WADDELL has written a letter to 
the Englishman of Calcutta, in which he claims 
to have identified the site of Kapilavastu, the 
traditional birthplace of Gautama Buddha. 
His arguments are mainly based upon the geo- 
graphical statements of the seventh-century 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, as corroborated 
by the narrative of a Tibetan Lama, who also 
visited the spot a century or so ago. But the 
crucial argument is derived from the recent 
discovery, by Dr. A. Fiihrer, of an Asoka pillar 
in the Nepal Tarai, as recorded at the time in 
the AcApeMy. As Dr. Waddell quotes from 
Dr. Fiihrer’s report, though without mention- 
ing his name, it may be as well to cite here Dr. 
Fiibrer’s own description (written just a year 
ago) of the ruins : 

‘* A short distance from the western embankment 
of the lake on which the Edict pillar stands are 





vast brick ruins stretching away for about half a 
mile in the direction of the snow-clad hills of 
Nepal. Among the heaps of ruins, the Stupa of 
Konagamana’s Nirvana is clearly discernible, the 
base of its hemispherical dome being about 101 
feet in diameter, and its present height still 30 
feet. The terrace, or procession path, is 9 feet 
wide, with a height of 14 feet from the ground. 
On all sides are ruined monasteries, fallen columns, 
and broken sculpture. It is to be hoped that the 
Nepalese Darbar will not withhold its sanction to 
a through exploration of these vast ruins, and 
especially to an excavation of the great brick 
Stupa of Konagamana’s Nirvana, which un- 
ag -_ is the oldest extant Buddhist monument 
in a. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


HEART, MY HEART! 


Heart, my heart! so fond to linger, 
Come away ! 
Once with beckoning finger 
Sweetly once she bad thee stay : 
Once what heavenly bliss was thine, 
All her love, and poured like wine ! 
Come, O come ! e no delay ! 


Hers are those bright looks she gave thee, 
Hers alone ! 
What can lingering save thee ? 

This sweet touch, or that soft tone ? 
Love no tearful claim can make : 
Hers to give and hers to take : 

Yes, the kisses all her own. 


O, the wealth that back she closes ! 
Lips divine ! 
Cheeks, my only roges ; 
Eyes that Hesperus outshine ! 
All her sweetness takes she home : 
Back into my bosom come, 
Heart, my heart! for thou art mine. 


Out, alas! I do remember: 
Hers thou art ! 
Given some fond December 
Never from her breast to part. 
Bitter, bitter is thy lot, 
To be hers that loves thee not, 
Mine no longer, breaking heart. 
M. GHosE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE welcome this as a varied and interesting 
number of the Antiquary. Not one of the 
papers is a mere compilation: all of them 
show a genuine interest in the subject treated 
of. The Notes of the Month, with which the 
number opens, are especially good, and will be 
of great service in future days. We would 
especially draw attention to the notice of a 
report by Mr. L. A. Selby Bigge, one of the 
Assistant Charity Commissioners, on an ancient 
charity near Oxford known as St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. It was originally founded by amy | I. 
for lepers. The management of this trust has 
been in the hands of Oriel College for some 
centuries. To speak with ali charity, we are 
bound to say that the rule of the college has 
not been efficient. Both sides of the question 
are given here. It would not be fair on our part 
to give an opinion on the case until it has been, 
as we trust it will be, settled by a court of law. 
Mr. Sidney H. Hollands contributes an in- 
teresting and well-illustrated ary on ‘‘ The 
Extinct Iron Industry of the We dof Sussex.” 
Much of his information is quite un- 
known, except to a very few specialists. The 
engravings of the old fire-backs are noteworthy. 
When the Royal Archaeological Institute met 
in that neighbourhood some years ago many of 
these interesting objects were exhibited, one 
of which was of the fourteenth or early fif- 
teenth century. Several of the others, though 
later, had great artistic merit. We have seen 
one which had been turned over and used as a 
flag at the door of a Lincolnshire cottage, 
which bore the arms of Hickman impaling 





Nevil, with the date 1658. We believe 
it to have been of Sussex manufac- 
ture, Another we once saw in York- 
shire had on it a representation of the 
sacrifice of Abraham. The Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Fowler continues his Account-book of Wray, 
the Ripon tradesman. Many of the entries are 
worthy of note. In 1604 the Lammas assizes 
for the county of York were held at Ripon as 
the Plague seems to have prevailed in the 
capital city. Of prisoners there ‘‘ was convict 
and executed 20 & mo.” Miss Peacock 
contributes some account of the court-rolls of 
the manors of Bottesford and Scotter, two 
villages in the North of Lincolnshire. The 
memoir of the late Canon James Raine is the 
best account of that good man and very 
learned antiquary that we have as yet seen. 


THE new part of Transactions of the Essex 
Archaeological Society (Colchester : Wiles) con- 
tains an exceptional number of valuable articles. 
Mr. J. Horace Round proves from original 
documents the ancient connexion between 
Hornchurch priory and the Hospice on Mont 
St. Bernard. Mr. H. Laver describes a Roman 
pottery kiln found last year at Shoeburyness ; 
and also traces the outward trench of Wylden- 
hay, locally known as Gryme’s Dyke, which 
he believes to be the landward defence of the 
British city of Camulodunum. The Rev. H. L. 
Elliot attempts to clear up—partly from 
documents and partly from heraldic insignia 
—the pedigree of the family of Fitz Lewes, of 
West Horndon, some of whose brasses (of the 
fifteenth century) are in the church of Ingrave. 
Finally, we may mention that Mr. W. C. 
Walker continues his list of field names from 
the tithe awards, dealing with fifty-seven 
parishes in the hundred of Beacontree, Chafford, 
and Barstable, with the liberty of Havering. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


KYNASTON’S ‘‘ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.” 
London: July 14, 1896. 

Since F. G. Waldron, in 1796, attempted 
to publish, in monthly instalments, Sir Francis 
Kynaston’s Latin MS. translation (with an 
elaborate commentary) of the Troilus and 
Cressida, students of Chaucer have been in- 
diferent, as it seems, to the fate of a MS. 
collection which previous generations of the 
learned had had very much in mind. The 
specimen notes published by Waldron 
show that Kynaston’s Commentary, which 
Urry had consulted, and which Tyrwhitt 
would doubtless have been glad to use and to 
acknowledge, deserves the attention of the 
Chaucer Society: at all events, the MS. 
should be recovered and its value rightly 
estimated. I hope, therefore, that readers of 
the ACADEMY may assist in finding the present 
hiding-place of the Kynaston-Waldron MS. of 
the Troilus and Cressida. 

JAMES W. Bricut. 








THE WYKEHAMICAL ‘“ scoB.”’ 
London : Ju’y 11, 1996. 

So far as we know, the use of the word 
“‘scob” for a large box is peculiar to Win- 
chester College, though we fear that even there 
it is now obsolete. 

According to Wrench’s Winchester Word- Book 
(1891), a scob is defined as ‘‘an oak box with a 
double lid, set at the angles of the squares of 
wooden benches in School. It is used as desk 
and bookcase.” When School—that is to say, 
the big schoolroom—was disused a few years 
ago, we believe that all the scobs were per- 
mitted to pass into the hands of the college 
carpenter, from whom some of them have been 
ransomed by old Wykehamists. 
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The popular etymology of ‘‘ scob””—as given, 
for example, in Mansfield’s School-Life at 
Winchester College (third ed., 1893)—is that the 
word is simply ‘‘box” spelt backwards 
phonetically. Wrench rightly doubts this, and 
suggests—with not much better reason—that 
the word has probably been transferred from 
the box to the bench on which it stands: 
French, escabeau ; Latin, scabellum. 

This last conjecture is proved to be wrong by 
the discovery that it is an old English word for 
box, without any reference to a bench. 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Edmund 
and St. Thomas, Sarum, recently published as 
the first volume of the Wilts Record Society 
(Salisbury: Bennett), the word occurs several 
times as a synonym for chest or coffer. The 
volume consists of some 400 closely printed 
pages, without an index (except of proper 
names); and we cannot pretend to have read 
it exhaustively. Our attention was called to 
the word by a statement in the Introduction, 
by the late Mrs. C. R. Straton, which does not 
seem to have caught the eye of the Bishop of 
Salisbury (himself an old Wykehamist), who 
supplies a prefatory note. She says (p. xv.) 
that ‘‘many of the altars had a skob, with 
a lock and key to hold their ornaments and 
books.” 

Here are four examples that we have noticed. 
Under date 1469— 

‘* clavum pro parva skobbe in vestibulo”’ (p. 13) ; 


1481— 

‘*a lytell key to the scobbe by fore the Rood 
Awt’ for the kepyng’ of a portuofse ordeynid to 
the vse of the morowmas prest”’ (p. 368) ; 

1521— 
‘'a loke to the sextens scobs ”’ (p. 65, ; 
1550— 
‘*Jt? sold’ to Xpofer tucker a skobb3 w°" we 


Receyved therfor xxd”’ (p. 91) ; 
** of a tayler for an old skobbe viijd’’ (id.). 


The last date, it will be observed, is in the 
reign of Edward VI., when the high altar was 
pulled down, and the church—like School— 
was dismantled. We have not observed any 
later use of the word. 

Possibly Mr. Edward Peacock, or some other 
antiquary learned in ecclesiastical inventories, 
may be able to cite other examples of ‘‘ scob.” 
Or perhaps Prof. Wright may turn it up among 
his vast collections for the Dialect Dictionary. 
It is not a far cry from Winchester to Salisbury; 
and at present we are strongly disposed to 
regard the word as dialectal. 

J. 8. C. 








‘AN AMERICAN PIRATE”—HIS REPLY. 

Portland, Maine: Jane £0, 1896, 
“* Adding insult to injury’ was very far from 
my thought in sending Mr. Lionel Johnson a 
copy of The Growth of Love issued in my 
“English Reprint Series.” A copy sent Mr. 
Robert Bridges at the same date did not give 
offence ; neither did he retain the book and 
rush into print denouncing me as a footpad, 
who, having stolen his watch, sought to condone 
the act by extolling its merits as a timepiece. 

No, he did not do this; he wrote me instead : 


“Thank you for sending me a copy of your 
editim of my poem. I think I fully appreciate 
the compliment of the publication, and I hope you 
Will sell it in America.’’ 

I may add that when I reprinted Mr. George 
Meredith’s Modern Love, in this same series, I 
was also favoured with his very cordial thanks. 

It is quite true that I gavea facsimile of Mr. 
Daniel’s emblem, simply as a curious modern 
example of the punning device once common 
with Old World printers. Others have repro- 


As for Mr. Andrew Lang, I have prepared an 
open letter to this gentleman, which will 
presently go into type. I will not repeat here 
what I have said there. 

To the statement that ‘‘ the most finished and 
fastidious writer will always find something to 
correct and recast before gathering _ his 
megazine work into a book,” I flatly deny 
the truth of any such assumption. It may 
be so with Mr. Lionel Johnson, ‘‘ young and 
immature” as he insists he was, and, for 
— I know, is; but it assuredly was not so 
with such an one as the late Mr. Pater, whose 
‘* Child in the House” stands to-day as origin- 
ally printed in Macmillan’s some eighteen years 
ago. I will not weary ACADEMY readers with 
other instances ; it would be an affront to their 
intelligence to do so. 

Mr. Lionel Johnson is at some pains to 
develop a plea of self-depreciation—a plea 
strangely out of keeping with his practice. 
For, from this very same essay of his which I 
prefixed to The Growth of Love* (see ‘‘ The 
Poems of Mr, Bridges: A Brief and General 
Consideration,” in The Century Guild Hobby 
Horse for October, 1891), now considered by him 
to be ‘‘ full of crudities,”” he does not hesitate 
to ‘‘convey,” or rather foist, into the first 
chapter of his book, The Art of Thomas 
Hardy,} some five pages of the text, without so 
much as saying ‘“‘by your leave” to himself! 
Whoever will compare The Art of Thomas 
Hardy, pp. 5-10 inclusive, with the Hobby 
Horse article will not fail to apprehend the 
force of my remarks. 

These things being thus, it might not seem a 
piece of ‘‘ incomparable impertinence ”’ to desire 
an opinion on the gentle art of stealing from 
one’s own productions. How, say you, Sirs, is 
young Master Johnson guilty or not guilty? 
And if guilty, as it would appear he is, what 
penalty should be adjudged an act of so unlaw- 
fully and awfully converting to his later use 
and behoof an entire parterre of purple patches, 
within a year and a day of their first taking 
root ? 

The defence of ‘‘ An American Pirate” here 
rests its case. 
Tuomas B. MosHer, 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
London: July 12, 1£93. 

An old editor myself, I should not have 
ventured to criticise your editorial dictum in 
the explanation you give of the phrase ‘a 
teaching university”; but perhaps I may be 
allowed a few words in reply to Mr. Tyler’s 
letter. 

When Mr. Tyler wrote his letter, he had 
probably not seen the bill which was intro- 
duced last week into the House of Lords by the 
Government for the reform of the University ; 
or he would have seen that his fears are 
groundless, that it would give ‘‘ paramount 
influence to the teachers in certain London 
colleges.” The bill has been drawn up on the 
lines of the one which was introduced into the 
last Parliament by Lord Playfair, and has 
received the approval of that section of the 
graduates who supported Sir Joseph Lister at 
the recent election. So far from the Uni- 
versity “acquiring a local character,” if the 
new constitution is passed, the rights and 





* For the very good reason that it embodied the 
most complete notice of Mr. Bridges’s poetry then 
koown to me. That the editor of the Hobby Horse 
printed a lot of juvenile rubbish is a reflection on 
his judgment that I, for one, refuse to accept. 

+ Lapse of time cannot be offered in extenua- 
tion of this rather wholesome “‘ lift.’? The ‘‘ Essay 
on Bridges’”’ was printed, as above stated, in 
October, 1891; the final proofs of the Hardy 
volume were passed upon in 1892, though its 





duced it, why should I stay my hand ? 


publication was delayed until 1894. 


interests of non - collegiate candidates fo 
degrees are seduously safeguarded by the bill. 
It will still bea ‘“‘ University of London” in 
the sense that its offices will be in the metro- 
polis, and the largest portion of its examina- 
tions will be conducted there—but in vo other 
sense; and in that senseit is now, and always 
has been, a local body. 

There is one point on which Iam glad to 
conclude from Mr. Tyler’s letter, that we shall 
be fighting side by side; and that is, in 
opposing the proposed establishment in the 
University of a faculty of theology, which is 
undoubtedly in opposition to the ‘‘ founders’ 
intentions,” for which Mr. Tyler has a jealous 
regard, 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








A QUESTION OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 
Nutfield, Surrey: Jaly 11, 1893. 


Mr. Grant Allen might have cited higher 
authority than that of modern colloquial- 
ism for the practice of ‘‘throwing pre- 
positions away from the verb to the end of the 
sentence.” Walter Savage Landor, in his 
Imaginary Conversation between Dr. Johnson 
and Horne Tvoke, makes the former say : 


** Doubtless you think it as elegant to close a 
member of a sentence or the sentence itself with 
of, against, in, for, as to write ‘with which to 
contend,’ ‘of which to speak,’ ‘against which to 
write,’ &c.”’ 


To which Horne Tooke replies : 


‘*Not only as elegant, but much more. It 
is strictly idiomatical; it avoids an unnecessary 
word; and it is countenanced by the purest 
writers of Greece. I would rather close a sentence 
thus: ‘ There is nobcdy to contend with’ than 
* There is nobody with whom to contend.’ Even 
the French formerly were not shocked at closing a 
sentence with avec, although little accordant with 


their language.” 
C. L, Pirkis, 








APPOINI'MENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Saturpay, July 25, 3.45 p.m, Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


The Antichrist Legend. A Ohapter in 
Folklore Englished from the German of 
Wilhelm Bousset. By A. H. Keane, 
(Henry. ) 

Att honour to the expert in folklore who 

has traced Antichrist’s genealogy back to 

the palaeolithic age—back, through the 
dragon myth of Babylon, to a primeval 
crocodile on the banks of the Euphrates ! 

If, indeed, it were the eternal universal 

problem of evil that Herr Bousset had 

taken in hand, then one would have but 
slight grounds to quarrel with him for 
going back far and for glancing round 

widely ; but as Antichrist is only a 

manifestation of evil in one particular form, 

the historical origin of which can be traced 
clearly and definitely to the peculiar circum- 
stances of Judaea in the year 168 nc., Herr 

Bousset’s lengthy but somewhat defective 

genealogy appears unnecessary. His 

absorption in primitive dragon myths has 
led him to overlook more important matter 
that is less distant. 

In the year 168 3.c, Antiochus Epiphanes 

appalled all pious Jews by setting up an 

idol altar, ‘“‘the abomination of desola- 
tion,” in the Temple. His personal 





ostentation (‘‘magnifying himself above 
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very god,” ‘speaking great words 
against the Most High,’ “ standing u 
against the Prince of princes”) caus 
him to be regarded as the adversary of 
Jehovah above all who had ever desecrated 
the sanctuary before, and his struggle with 
Jehovah assumed a direct personal character. 
He was almost Anti-God. Then came the 
great prophet of the Maccabaean revolt, 
recounting the desecration under the form 
of prophecy, consoling the persecuted with 
promises that within three and a half years 
the tyrant would be destroyed, and that then 
an everlasting world-wide kingdom would 
be given to the saints. Antiochus passed 
away, but the everlasting world-wide king- 
dom of the saints was still as far off as 
ever; and so it happened that a generation 
or two later the whole passage was, as we 
find it in the New Testament, bodily trans- 
ferred to the future. 

Another development took place with 
regard to the tyrant’s downfall. The saints 
of Israel who would vanquish him and 
receive the kingdom had been represented 
by the prophet under the form of ‘‘ a son of 
man”; and this expression, as we see from 
the Book of Enoch, was very soon after 
understood Messianically. Thus the tyrant 
and the Messiah were brought face to 
face, and the former becomes Antichrist. 
Another development may be noted, too, 
as to that expression ‘‘the abomination 
of desolation” originally referring to the 
idol altar. Was it not natural to under- 
stand it rather of an image—an image of 
the tyrant. Between Antiochus with his 
Jovian titles and the Jupiter to whom the 
altar was erected there was room for some 
confusion. And one can understand what 
point would be given to such an idea by 
Oaligula’s famous attempt to erect his own 
statue in the Temple. 

Such, then, were some of the chief in- 
gredients of the idea of Antichrist; and by 
disregarding them, and by interpreting the 
New Testament references (Matt. xxiv. 15, 
2 Thessalonians ii., Revelation) without the 
light that they afford, Herr Bousset some- 
times perplexes us sadly. He notices, 
perhaps accurately, that the scene of the 
activity of the Two Witnesses (Rev. xi.) is 
not Rome, but Jerusalem, and that in 
2 Thessalonians it is the Jews in particular 
—those who have rejected Christ—that are 
to be deluded by Antichrist’s pretensions. 
But when he goes on to dig a great gulf 
between the idea of Antichrist as supported 
by the Jews and the idea as a Roman 
emperor—Nero redivivus—it seems to us 
that he goes astray owing to inattention 
to the prototype. Antiochus reigned in 
Antioch, but was none the less Jehovah’s 
adversary in Jerusalem; and though we 
now think of him chiefly in his ré/e as a 
persecutor of the Jews, it must not be for- 
gotten that there was another and altogether 
different aspect of the affair—‘‘ He made a 
firm covenant with many.” 

It is perhaps ungrateful to dwell so long 
on the one really weak point in a most 
interesting book. Herr Bousset, with 
thoroughly German care and conscientious- 
ness, has collated almost every Patristic 
and Rabbinical passage bearing on the 
matter in hand, and the comparison leads 








to most valuable results. At first, indeed, 
one feels fatigued with what seem to be 
merely flamboyant developments, or re- 
adaptations to later circumstances, of simpie 
Scriptural texts. But further investigation 
puts us on the alert. Herr Bousset proves 
that the Scriptural references to Antichrist 
are flashes from a much larger tradition, 
and that the Patristic passages really to some 
extent reproduce this larger tradition. For 
example, those Two Witnesses—whose 
function in Rev. xi. is so obscure and 
limited—they ought to check the great 
apostasy, to induce some number to re- 
pentance. And those Christian Jews flying 
to the wilderness in Rev. xii. are demon- 
strably the counterpart of earlier fugitives, 
purely Jewish, and merely anxious to 
observe the law. Herr Bousset casts his 
net so widely, including even those very 
recently published Apocalypses of Zephan- 
iah and Elijah, that it is with considerable 
surprise that one notices his oversight}! of 
the ‘‘ Assumption of Moses.” In the flight 
of Taxo and his companions Herr Bousset 
would have found a pre-Christian analogy 
to the flight of Rev. xii. And the identifi- 
cation of Moses with ‘‘my messenger” 
(Malachi iii. 1) would have saved him from 
his amazement at the apparition of Moses 
by the side of Elias in Rev. xi. 

As we close the book, full of interest in 
the subject, and of gratitude to the author, 
the Babylonian dragon stamped on the 
cover reminds us again that there is a 
creature to-day, beautiful and useful, but 
requiring to have its horns capped and its 
talons clipped. Its name is Folklore. 

F. P. Bapuam. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BASQUE PROVERBS OF 1596, 
Hotel La Iberia, Gijon, Asturias : July 9, 1836. 

The AcADEMY was pleased to make mention 
of my little yellow leaflet intended to be a 
useful supplement to the edition published last 
March of the only known copy of the (mostly 
Bizcayan) proverbs printed at Pamplona (in 
Basque iruia = ‘‘ good town”’) three hundred 
years ago for an anonymous collector. In that 
Index to the verbal forms the printer, or I, 
omitted ‘‘ez lemayo” (p. 40). Copies of it 
may be had on application to myself. 

As for the precious book itself, the Press has 
not yet done justice to Mr. W. J. Van Eys for 
his trouble in giving us a new edition. Con- 
tinued study only enhances its importance. 
But this Bascologist is incorrect when he 
says in the preface that “ il est enti¢rement in- 
connu; personne jusqu’ici n’en a jamais fait 
mention.”” The book, as I myself pointed out 
to Mr. Van Eys in December, 1894, or January, 
1895, was described by Larramendi in the sup- 
plement to his Dictionary (San Sebastian, 1745), 
though he had only seen the imperfect copy 
forwarded to him by that elegant Basque 
author Cardaberaz. All that is connected with 
so mysterious a volume, adding so many words 
to our Basque vocabulary, which are only new 
because they are so old, must, of course, be 
interesting. 

For that reason I venture to announce that I 
omitted from my collection of Basque inscrip- 
tions—for mentioning which my thanks are again 
due to the ACADEMY, and to which I am pre- 
paring a supplement of some length and value— 
the Basque inscription on the shield of the older 
castle of Butronin the forest, an hour’s walkfrom 





the railway station of Urduliz, or six quarters 
of an hour from that of Plencia, in Bizcaya, 
for the simple reason that I had merely heard 
of it. About a fortnight ago, however, I went 
once more to the place, with M. Felix Bufnoir, 
a Frenchman who possesses a wonder- 
fully idiomatic knowledge of English. 
By the castle, which is not yet finished, 
there is an outhouse in which there is 
& visitors’ book. In this I copied the three 
proverbs of 1596 (pp. 18, 26, 54, of the 
Genevan reprint) which mention the castle. In 
that room I saw the old coat of arms with the 
date 1603, and the following inscription in two 
lines : 

““MVXiCA ARERiOCAZ AQVICA bVTROE CELANQOA 

DA OROC D 
AQVIE QARAiANAQO ERIA QORDEAGO.” 


Some of these letters, which are all strung 
together without punctuation, and five of 
which are above the line without any apparent 
reason, are filled up with a substance only a 
little blacker than the surface of the stone. A 
good photograph and a good squeeze of it would 
be of service to archaeologists and Bascophiles. 
Well! taking the Q's in this inscription for @’s, 
reading arerioacaz instead of areriocaz, and 
Celangoa da Butroe for bVTROE CELANGOA DA, 
we have in this inscription two of the Pompilona 
(‘‘Pompey’s good town”’) proverbs—namely, 
No. 93, p. 18, translated “‘ Que tal es Butron 
todos lo saben,” and No. 268, p. 38, translated 
‘‘Muxica adentalladas con los enemigos.” 
Muzica, be it noted, is--like English 
“peach,” which translates it—a corruption 
of Latin persica, German pfirsich. The 
other words in the inscription on the 
heraldic stone may be divided either thus— 
‘‘parai aiiago eria gordeago” —‘‘by how 
much higher so much safer the country ”’ (pais 
in Portuguese often means “ town”), or 
‘‘garaian nago eria gordeago” = “I dwell 
on the height; the country better guarded” 
(% in Spanish represents nn of Latin). Gorde 
is translated guardar in these very proverbs— 
p. 44: eria=erria. The owner of Butron 
Castle in 1603 must have known the book 
discovered by Mr. Van Eys at Darmstadt in 
1894, E. 8. Dopason. 











LAO TzU AND CONFUCIUS. 
Aberdeen: July 11, 1896. 


With reference to Mr. Parker’s article in the 
AcapEmy of July 11, I beg to point out that 
there is absolutely no authority for placing 
Lao Tzii (or Lao-tsz) in the eleventh century 
B.C. His life covered the greater portion of 
the sixth century B.¢. 

Again, on the alleged meeting between the 
two great Chinese philosophers, Mr. Parker 
writes: “‘. . . . as the philosopher Chwang- 
tsz says, Confucius, at the age of fifty-one, 
actually visited Lao-tsz.” Unfortunately, 
Chuang Tzii (or Chwang-tez) never did make 
the statement thus fathered upon him. The 
passages in which Lao Tzii and Confucius are 
made to bandy words belong, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, to the domain of forgery and 
pious fraud. 

HERBERT A, GILES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual long excursion of the Geologists 
Association will be held during the week that 
begins on July 27. The scene is West Somer- 
set and North Devon, the headquarters being 
first at Taunton and afterwards at Barnstaple. 
The directors are Dr. Hicks (president of the 
Geological Society), the Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
and Mr. J. G. Hamling. On the first day, the 





party will drive along the eastern side of the 
| Quantocks, through Nether Stowey to Kilve; 
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and tke programme does not disdain to say that 
“the country passed through is most pic- 
turesque, and is, moreover, interesting from its 
associations with Coleridge and Wordsworth.” 
On the following day, the sea-cliff between 
Blue Anchor and Watchet will be examined, 
where Prof. Boyd Dawkins some years ago 
made his discovery of the teeth of Hypsiprym- 
nopsis Rhaeticus. On Thursday and Friday, 
visits will be paid to Ilfracombe, Combe Martin, 
Woolacombe, Morte Point, and Braunton. 


WE understand that the next instalment of 
the ‘‘ System of Medicine,” which Prof. Clifford 
Allbutt is editing for Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., will deal with Gynaecology, and will 
appear in the course of September. Dr. 
Playfair is associated with Prof. Allbutt as 
editor of this volume, which, though uniform 
with the system, will be complete in itself. 
The second volume of the ‘‘System of 
Medicine ” proper may be expected by the end 
of the year. 

Dr. J. NorMAN COLLIE, for some time 
assistant to Prof. Armstrong at University 
College, has been appointed professor of 
chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE Society of Arts has awarded silver medals 
to Mr. W. J. Dibdin for his paper on ‘‘ Stand- 
ards of Light,” read during the last session ; 
to Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, for his paper 
on ‘‘ Réntgen’s Photography of the Invisible ” ; 
to Dr. D. Morris, for his paper on ‘The 
Bahamas Sisal Industry” ; and to Mr. E. W. 
Moir, for his paper on “Tunnelling by Com- 
pressed Air.” 

THE scientific and practical research depart- 
ment of the Imperial Institute has recently 
received important additions to its resources 
from two City Companies. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company has contributed a second donation of 
£1000 to the special funds of that department, 
to be applied to the extension of its laboratories 
and to their better equipment. The Salters’ 
Company has established a research fellowship 
of the value of £150 per annum, in connexion 
with the scientific department, tenable by 
chemists qualified to undertake the investiga- 
tion of new or little known natural products 
received from the colonies and India. 


Tue July number of Science Progress contains 
an article by Dr. John Beddoe, entitled ‘‘ Selec- 
tion in Man.” The problem which he sets 
himself to discuss is, whether there is any 
definite evidence for changes in race-type as 
indicated by complexion or colour. First, with 
regard to ancient history, he inclines to think 
that, ‘‘though selective agencies in the warm 
Mediterranean region are on the whole adverse 
to the perpetuation of the blond type, they are 
not so everywhere or in very high degree.” 
Turning to the northern countries, he is of 
opinion that, while the modern Norsemen are 
more generally blond than their ancestors, the 
modern Irish are less so. The ascertained facts 
respecting the connexion between complexion 
and liability to disease seem to be too doubtful 
to support any definite conclusion. But there 
is a consensus of evidence — from Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Italy—tending to show 
that the urban population is darker than 
the rural, the predominance of dark eyes 
being still larger than the predominance of 
dark hair. This predominance of a dark type 
in towns Dr. Beddoe is disposed to attribute, 
not to the direct influence of the environment, 
but to some kind of natural or social selection. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE quote from the July number of the 
Classical Review (David Nutt) the following 
letter of Prof. W. Gardner Hale, announcing 
the discovery of a new MS. of Catullus : 


I have recently found in the Vatican Library a 








MS. of Catullus of high importance, hidden under 
a false number. The true one is Ott. 1829. The 
MS. is clearly, at the least, next to O and G in 
rank, and in all probability is of the same rank— 
in other words, it is probably. like O and G, an 
independent copy of the last [? lost] Verona MS. 
Its style would indicate the last part of the four- 
teenth century or the early years of the fifteenth. 
It promices to be of great service, not only in con- 
firming O and G where they agree, and giving a 
‘casting vote’ where they disagree; but also in 
throwing light upon the relationships of other 
MSS., and upon the history of the marginal and 
interlinear variants in various MSS. 

**There have been, as in the case of G, not a 
few erasures and changes ; but in the majority of 
instances the original reading can be made out 
with certainty. 

‘* Thave for some time been engaged in collating 
the MS. ; and the results, together with a discus- 
sion of a number of points of interest, will appear 
in the following [? coming] winter in vol. i. of 
the Papers of the American School of Olassical 
Studies in Rome. At my request, the Vatican will 
publish a complete facsimile, which will appear at 
the same time with my collation.’’ 





FINE ART. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN CRETE. 


IV.—ABOVE THE LIBYAN SEA, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford : July 7, 1896. 


THE mountainous region that lies between the 
site of Praesos and the summit of the Aphendi 
Vouno, the highest point of the Eastern Dikta, 
has hitherto borne little archaeological fruit. 
Two years since, indeed, I had seen some Myce- 
naean vasesand the remains of aclay sarcophagus 
of the hut-shaped classnear the mill-stream that 
runs past the hamlet of Dromili, and had found 
some primitive foundations on a height above 
called Anginara, A renewed exploration of the 
neighbourhood has now led to some more im- 
portant results. 

At a spot called H. Theodéros a plat- 
form of rock juts out towards the stream, 
which once formed the akropolis of a con- 
siderable Mycenaean settlement. At the 
extreme point were the remains of a round 
tower, which had apparently protected the 
entrance gate, and below this a bastion of the 
wall seemed to have enclosed a tholos tomb. 
The west side ofthe akropolis was protected by a 
natural cliff; but below this were walls again 
paralle] with the stream, within which, according 
to the peasants, many tombs had been found. 
A zigzag staircase cut in the rock led down 
on this side to the stream, beyond which an 
ancient road led, past further ‘‘ Cyclopean” 
foundations, by a rocky incline, strewn with 
fragments of ancient pottery, to a cave, now 
built up as a cattle shelter, in which, 
aceording to the native account, many clay 
vessels had been found. Between this and the 
gorge of a tributary stream, that joins the other 
below the hamlet of Dromili, I noticed another 
Mycenaean road, running in a north-east direc- 
tion, with supporting walls of rough masonry— 
in one place so conspicuous that I at first sight 
mistook it for the remains of another akropolis. 

At a point above the confluence of the 
streams were the remains of another early 
phrourion and an addmov or threshing-floor, 
which, though partly patched up in later times, 
had every appearance of having owed its 
original construction to the same primeval 
hands. This is not the first time that I have 
noticed the juxtaposition of ancient threshing- 
floors of the kind with Mycenaean remains in 
Crete ; and the better-constructed of these, with 
their double circle of roughly faced slabs set on 
end—the interspaces between the two rings 
being filled with earth or rubble—and with a 
narrow entrance opening on the central paved 
area, certainly present a singular resemblance 
in their general form to the circle above the 











shaft-graves at Mycenae—the so-called agora 
of Schliemann. Is it possible that, for pur- 

es of concealment, a royal threshing-floor 
which need never have been actually used) was 
in the later days of Mycenae constructed above 
the graves? Personal observation of the circle 
at Mycenae leads me to the conclusion that it 
had once been paved like the aide, some of 
the paving-slabs being still in situ near the 
margin. 

Traversing a watershed to the west, I found 
myself successively in the village basins of 
Pefko and Grias, in both of which Mycenaean 
gems are found. Beyond the latter was an 
isolated height, with foundations of a primitive 
castle; and beyond again, in the magnificent 
defile of Stravodoxari, a better preserved 
phrourion. Stravodoxari itself, which from the 
beauty of its position may be described as the 
‘*pearl of Dikta,” appears to occupy the site of 
a Mycenaean town. On the way between this 
village and the sea the path leads under a 
waterfall pouring over an overhanging cliff, to 
whose clefts cling fig-trees—the sacred trees, 


_| par excellence, of Mycenaean Crete. 


The abiding sanctity of the spot is attested by 
a little church stowed away at the foot of the 
cliff, and half hidden by the cascade; but the 
“Sacred Rock” for which I was bound— 
Hierapytna, the later Greek Hierapetra, now 
Girapetra—was still three hours distant. It 
may be observed that petra in the latter form 
of this name seems to be merely the classical 
Greek translation of the earlier pydna (a 
name common to Crete, Macedonia, and the 
Troad), being applied, as Strabo informs [ue, 
to a Adpos of the Trojan Ida. It is hard, 
however, to recognise any prominent natural 
feature in the low-lying position of Girapetra 
and its vast ruin-feld of Roman date. The 
neighbouring hold of Larisa—a name that 
leads us into the same region of comparisons— 
later merged in Hierapytna, and which gave 
its name to the surrounding plain, is more 
easily recognisable. It cannot well be other 
than the height about half-an-hour distant 
inland from Girapetra, now occupied by the 
village of Kedrie, a rich storehouse of Myce- 
naean relics. Among other objects found on 
this site besides lentoid gems and a beautiful 
‘* pictographic” seal of red cornelian, were the 
contents of a Mycenaean tomb, among which 
was a painted double bowl of an altogether 
unknown type. 

A succession of primitive phrovria along the 
route which leads from Girapetra to Meseleri— 
the ancient Oleros — shows the great an- 
tiquity of this line of communication between 
the southern and northern coast, which it 
reaches near the site of Minoa. From the 
ruins of Oleros, which are of Roman date, my 
own course led me west along the watershed, 
with a view of both seas, aud thus, by the 
sequestered glen of H. Nikolaos (where again 
were foundations of ‘‘ Cyclopean” houses), to 
the deep valley of Kalamafka. Here the 
sight of some recently found Mycenaean vases 
led me to explore a rocky peak (known as 
Kastelo), which towers above the village. It 
proved to be a primeval akropolis, or peak- 
castle, which, however, being defended on 
three sides by precipitous cliff, needed little 
artificial fortification. There was, nevertheless, 
one stupendous fragment of primitive masonry 
barring a gap in the rock ramparts; and, judg- 
ing from several early relics brought me from 
the site—including a primitive steatite seal 
with quasi-linear characters, and a bronzs 
figure, cornelian gem, and gold pendant of 
Mycenaean date—this seems to be a pro- 
lific find-spot for early remains, Near the 
summit of this limestone stronghold was a 
small opening in the rock, formerly 
closed by a door of carved Byzantine wood- 
work, leading down to a cave chapel, of which 
the altar alone was artificial—dedicated to the 
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Holy Cross, the successor, may be, of some 
earlier an-iconic object of worship. About half 
an hour below the peak of Kelamafka, on a 
rocky ridge overlooking the stream, are the 
remains of another akropolis called Palaeo- 
kestro, the upper area of which is strewn with 
the remains of early pottery, among which I 
noticed a fragment of a clay sarcophagus with 
part of a dolphin painted on it. The subject 
recurs on the lid of another sepulchral chest of 
the same kind found near Rethymno, and is 
well known on Mycenaean vases. 

From this site to the peak stronghold 
above Kalamafka the remains were practically 
continuous. At an intermediate vantage point, 
supplied by # promontory between the main 
_ and a side gully, was what may best be 
described as a third akropolis, barred at the 
point by a cross wall, but containing several 
distinct phrouria, or fortified enclosures, within 
one of which lay an architectural fragment of 
great interest. It was part of the upper 
extremity of a small fluted column (about 
*155 mill. in diameter) of grey Cretan marble, 
in one piece with part of the swell of ‘ts 
capital. Though in a mutilated condition, it 
presented features distinct from the Doric type. 
There was no trace of iudvres or encircling 
channels, and the rounded ends of the flutings 
slightly overlapped on tothe spring of the echinus. 
The associations in which it lay, the parallel- 
ism of the latter feature with the kymation of 
the half-capital from the ‘‘ Grave of Atreus,” 
show that we have here for the first time an 
example of a Mycenaean fluted column, and 
also another and important link between the 
Mycenaean and Doric styles. 

The remains of ancient cultivated terraces, 
extending high up the mountains on either 
side far beyond the limits of any later hus- 
bandry, bear additional witness to the com- 
parative populousness of this Cretan region in 
prehistoric times. Crossing the ——_ westward, 
I descended into the valley of Malles, preserv- 
ing the name of the ancient Malla, the actual 
site of which (fixed by an inscription discovered 
here by Prof. Halbherr) lies in a rocky ravine 
near the village of Christos. Such remains as 
are now visible date mostly from Mycenaean 
times, and more isolated ‘‘Cyclopean”’ phrouria 
abound in the neighbouring heights. Above, 
nearer the heart of Lasethi, is a spot called 
Selakonos, where votive double-axes and other 
bronze weapons are frequently brought to 
light. Lower down the valley a surprise 
awaited me, curiously illustrative of the imper- 
fect imformation possessed by the outside 
world regarding Cretan geography. The 
valley which, according to Spratt’s map, runs 
continuously to the sea, suddenly draws in 
—near the rich deposit of soapstone described 
in a preceding letter—and the Sarakina stream 
disappears in a swallow-hole to re-emerge on 
the other side of a cross range that blocks the 
further course of the valley. 

At Arvi—the ancient scene of the cult of 
Zeus Arbics — further along the southern 
coast, was a still more striking natural phenom- 
enon. This sequestered glen is apparently 
quite cut off by a limestone range from the 
inland basin cf Amira, with its abundant 
springs. The main stream, however, which 
represents the collected waters of Amira, re- 
appeared hurrying towards the sea; and on 
approaching the small rock-set monastery, 
which maintains the sacred traditions of the 
spot, the mystery was explained by the sight 
of a marvellously narrow cleft, not more than 
ten feet wide, cutting sheer through the 
mountain wal], along the bottom of which the 
stream passed almost on a level. The truly 
miraculous aspect of the chasm well explains 
the ancient sanctity of the spot. Ona height 
above, to the east of the cleft, are the remains 
of a pre-historic hold, while below numerous 





| remains of ancient interments and other traces 


of early habitation have been found. Steatite 
vases occur, some of very primitive type, and 
going back to X [Ith Dynasty Egyptian models; 
while a small square tablet of this material, 
with four feet and a singleraised cup in thecentre, 
recently brought to light here, affords a close 
el to the inscribed ‘‘ Table of Offerings” 
from the Diktaean cave. Among other minor 
relics derived from a tomb were fragments of a 
Mycenaean bronze-sword, and beads of 
amethyst, yellow crystal, and amber, an 
evidence of early commerce with the North. 

Near the sea are some slight ruins of a Greco- 
Roman settlement, a sepulchral inscription 
from which I copied ; and there, too, was found 
the sarcophagus with a Dionysiac progress now 
at Cambridge. Further west, again, the rock 
horn of Keraton rises to a height of about 2000 
feet. On three sides it is defended by precipitous 
cliffs; but the northern steep, made com- 
paratively accessible by an abuttiug ridge, was 
terraced by several lines of primitive walls, of 
which not more than the lower courses remain. 
The ‘‘ Cyclopean ”’ foundations extended to the 
rock platform which forms the summit of the 
peak, where are also to be seen the better pre- 
served ruins of a medieval watch-tower, still 
known as Viglé ; this, indeed, had been already 
noted by earlier travellers, who, however, had 
curiously overlooked the primitive and more 
extensive remains. Of Hellenic relics—at least 
of the historical period—I could find no trace ; 
but the abundant fragments of early pottery 
that strewed the steep, some of them as usual 
belonging to painted lJarnakes or sepulchral 
chests, showed that this had been a considerable 
Mycenaean settlement. That a town should 
ever have been planted on this limestone steep, 
the immediate surroundings of which consist of 
a wilderness of bare schistose hills, is only 
explained by the commanding position. 
The view from the summit platform is 
magnificent, embracing the whole southern 
coast of Crete from the headlands near 
Girapetra to the ranges of Sudzuro and the 
offshoots of Ida, while below is the mouth of 
the largest of the Cretan rivers, the 
Anapodhari. 

The neighbouring remains of Viano, the 
ancient Biennos, in its well-watered basin, are 
better known. It was here that ancient 
tradition located the struggle of Arés with Otos 
and Ephialtes. Commanding the lower course 
of the Anapodhari to the west is the height of 
Kastelli, the Venetian Castel Belvedere, with 
remains of a considerable Byzantine castle. 
Within are two small churches with frescoes still 
clinging to their walls, and earlier foundations 
of uncemented masonry, but of smaller blocks 
than those usual in the pre-historic period. A 
dedication to Artemis that I copied, and 
other known sepulchral inscriptions, attest 
Hellenic occupation of the site, and some frag- 
ments of early painted pottery show that the 
settlement at least goes back to the Geometrical 

eriod of Cretan art. This is possibly—as has 
een suggested—the site of Priansos, the 
maritime relations of which would be suffi- 
ciently explained by a harbour-town in Sudzuro. 

Rumours of beehive tombs led me to the 
Mohammedan village of Legortino, on a penin- 
sular height to the north of the Anapodhari, 
which proved to lie on the site of a consider- 
able Mycenaean town, with remains of circuit 
and cross walls and other foundations extending 
to the neighbouring hills. The comparatively 
late character of some of the masonry, a few 
fragments of Greco-Roman sculpture, and a 
Corinthian capital in a ruined Byzantine 
church, show that the settlement continued 
into classical times. But the tholoi with their 
entrance passages or dromoi excavated in the 
indurated clay of the hillside were, as their 
contents showed, of good Mycenaean period. 








Among other interesting relics several perfect 
larnakes had been obtained from these, one of 
which was of interest from its painted designs. 
The oblong chest itself was adorned with 
irregular network pattern, while the lid 
showed a succession of waterfowl, executed 
in a rustic style of art. One of these 
holds a worm in its beak, while another is seen 
darting after a butterfly. A waterplant seen 
in front of one bird broadens out slightly to a 
flat top and suggests a degeneration of the 
Egyptian lotos; the butterfly is of conventional 
Egyptian form, and the motive of the duck 
pursuing it clearly betrays a reminiscence on 
the part of the local Cretan artist of a familiar 
incident of the XVIIIth Dynasty Nile pieces. 
There can be little doubt that a whole series of 
riverside motives that appear in Mycenaean 
art are due to the same Egyptian source. I 
have already ventured to suggest a similar 
parentage for the waterfowls and plants on the 
larnax from Anoja Messaritika, published by 
Prof. Halbherr, and have traced the intrusion 
of the same elements on the well-known vase 
from Pitané in the Aeolid, where waterfowl, 
butterflies, with other incongruous animal 
forms, are introduced between the tentacles of 
an ‘‘ Aegean” sepia, which has given rise to 
the too ingenious ‘‘barnacle theory.” In another 
form the same Nile-bank cycle of designs may 
be traced in the spotted bulls and the lotus- 
like plants on a painted fragment from Mycenae 
(Myk. Vasen. 423). In other words, the same 
Nilotic origin, generally recognised in the case 
of the certain examples of Mycenaean metal- 
work, such as the dagger-blade with the duck- 
hunting ichneumons, must also be detected— 
often, it is true, much modified and blended 
with other elements—on the whole series of 
ceramic paintings. Among these, the designs 
on the larnakes, at any rate, rcflect the local 
schools of Cretan art. 

This pictorial influence of XVI[Ith Dynasty 
Egypt on the Mycenaean population of con- 
temporary Crete finds its counterpart in the far 
earlier borrowing from the same sourca, as seen 
in the spiral and other designs of the most 
primitive class of Cretan sealstones, and in the 
typical forms of steatite vessels, such as those 
found so abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Arvi, which take us back to the third millen- 
nium before our era and to the days of the 
XIIth Dynasty. This accumulating evidence 
of early intercourse with the Nile Valley cannot 
certainly surprise the traveller fresh from ex- 
ploring site after site of primeval cities which 
oncelooked forth from the southern spursof Dikta 
far across the Libyan Sea, and whose road- 
steads, given a favourable wind, are within 
forty hours’ sail of the Delta. 

At the Monastery of Hagios Georgios, across 
the hills to the north of Legortino—where I 
must close this short sketch of travel—a sight 
awaited me which vividly brought home 
another geographical relation of this central 
island, and one which should never be left out 
of account in considering its ancient history. 
Outside the monastery gates was a group of 
Arabs from Benghazi soliciting Christian alms. 
Like many of their poor c9-religionists, they 
had come over in small trading vessels from 
the Tripoli coast, to spend the summer in seek- 
ing alms from village to village, for the most 
part in the Mohammedan districts of Crete. The 
close commercial relations of Crete with Cyrene 
in classical times are attested by the abundant 
discovery throughout the island of Cyrenaean 
coins. The more ancient connexion with the 
Libyan tribes still awaits illustration. 

ARTHUR J. Evans, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COLLINGHAM RUNES. 
Marburg: July 13, 1998. 


In an article published by Prof. George 
Hempl in the June number of Modern Language 
Notes (pp. 348-352) the author takes exception 
to the photographs of the Collingham Cross in 
my Northumbrische Runensteine (pl. v., figs. 13 
and 14). In fact, the left side is—almost— 
** perfectly black,” as I say myself (/.c., p. 20), 
the fault lying partly at least at the photo- 
grapher’s door. But I cannot admit that the 
right side is ‘‘illegible.” It is certainly not 
so legible as in Hempl’s figure (J.c., p. 350), 
but hardly less so than on the original. 

Hempl, who for his reading and figure relies 
on Haigh and Stephens, concludes that the first 
two runes on the right are therunes for a and n. 
Judging from the original—from my rub- 
bings and photographs—I take them to be 
ce and r. Hempl himself sees in my photo- 
graph ‘“‘the two distinct black strokes of the 
first rune on the right (which make it look like 
w rather than a)”; but to get rid of them he 
declares that they ‘‘are evidently the work of 
the retoucher’s pencil or of accidental scratches 
on the negative.’ They are neither the one 
nor the other. English readers interested in 
the question may easily convince themselves by 
examining the original. But that is not the 
only way of proving the case. I have made a 
few rubbings of the whole of the inscription 
by means of wet paper and a brush slightly 
omy —_ — os we One of — I 

ave just ha oto, on a pretty large 
scale, ne shall’ be ear to Prantl a uae fo 
anyone who will apply to me for that purpose. 
It will then be seen that ‘‘ this exceedingly 
valuable inscription,” as Prof. Hempl calls it, 
is by no means so certainly connected with 
King Oswin of Deira oe 651) as Haigh, 
Stephens, and Hempl wish it to be. 

WILHELM VIETOR. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. T. SPENcER, of New Oxford-street, 
announces for publication, early in August, 
Cruikshank’s Portraits of Himself, by Mr. 
George Soames Layard, author of the Life of 
Charles Keene. The book will contain between 
thirty and forty illustrations, many of which 
have never before been published. A special 
edition will also have a photogravure of the 
portrait by Sir W. Boxall. 


Str Owen Tupor Burne, of the India 
Council, has been elected chairman of the 
council of the Society of Arts for the coming 
year, in succession to Sir Richard Webster. 


THERE is now on view, in the corporation 
art gallery at Carlisle, a loan exhibition of oil- 
paintings and water-colour drawings by Sam 
Bough, the well-known Edinburgh artist, who 
was born at Carlisle in 1822, though his family 
were of Somersetshire origin. The total number 
of examples of his work that have been brought 
together is no less than 184; and the catalogue 
is illustrated with an excellent portrait, en- 
graved from a photograph. 


Messrs. Henry Vout & Co., of Finsbury- 
pavement, will publish in the autumn a photo- 
gravure of Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s picture in the 
present exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
entitled ‘ Crippled but Unconquered,” which 
represents an incident in the battle of Tra- 
falgar. 


_ THE following are some of the recent acqui- 
sitions at the South Kensington Museum: 
fragments of a silk velvet cope, enriched with 
gold and silver thread, probably made for an 
Armenian community in the time of Shah 


tury; a carpet from the Mosque at Ardebil, 
dated A.H. 946 (1540 a.D.); and portions of 
Verdura tapestries from an old house at Hun- 
tingdon. 

THE annual Congress of Archaeological 
Societies was held last week in the room of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House ; 
Sir John Evans in the chair. There were also 
present Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, Dr. Round, Mr. L. Gomme, Dr. 
J. T. Fowler, Chancellor Ferguson, aud Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen. The congress resolved to take 
steps to obtain subscriptions for the publication 
of an index of papers in the various archaeolo- 
gical transactions from 1670 to 1891, the MS. 
of which kad been offered by Mr. Gomme. 
Nearly 8000 copies of the report on a photo- 
graphic survey of England have been dis- 
tributed. A supplemental list of printed 
and transcribed parish registers has been 
prepared, and will be almost immediately 
issued. About sixty registers have been 
printed and 240 transcribed since the issue of 
the report of 1892, The congress resolved that 
it was desirable that some public control should 
be exercised over the treatment of such ancient 
buildings as may be classed as historical monu- 
ments. The meeting approved a circular 
to municipal corporations and County Councils, 
calling their attention to the importance of 
preserving and calendaring their ancient docu- 
ments of all sorts and all old insignia of office. 
A discussion took place, introduced by Mr. 
Gomme, on the importance of forming 
catalogues of the portraits in the various 
counties. Mr. Stanley Leighton, and Dr. 
Round supported the proposal ; and Mr. Lionel 
Cust, the keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery, expressed his approval of the scheme, 
and undertook to draw up a schedule to assist 
the various societies in carrying out the work. 
Mr. Micklethwaite read a paper on the ground 
plans of churches. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, a letter was read from M. Heuzey 
at Constantinople, stating that the latest series 
of Chaldaean tablets discovered by M. du Sarzec 
at Tello belong in great part to a most im- 
portant historical epoch, that of Sargon I. and 
Naram-sim. M. Thureau - Dangin, who is 
attached to the mission of M. Heuzey, has 
recognised on several fragments dates relating 
to the expeditions of Sargon into the land of 
Elam and the western regions bordering on the 
Mediterranean. This contemporary evidence 
tends to confirm the historical character of the 
text known as the ‘‘ Prophecies of Sargon.” 





MUSIC. 


CARL LOEWE. 


A CONCERT was given by Mr. Henschel last 
Friday week at the German Embassy, in aid of 
the fund for the erection of a monument to 
Carl Loewe in his native place, Loebejuen, near 
Halle. In the development of the art ballad 
this composer rendered signal service ; and it is 
therefore fitting that the centenary of his 
birth should be duly commemorated. So far 
as posthumous fame is concerned, Loewe was 
unfortunate in bsving as contemporary Franz 
Schubert, his junior by one year. It may 
be true that in dramatic conception and form 
Loewe’s ballads generally are more satisfactory 
than those of Schubert; it may be that with 
the former, words and music were often more 
evenly balanced—that musical inspiration was 
always kept within proper bounds. And yet, 
though the lips may acknowledge the great 
merits of Loewe, the heart turns to Schubert. 
whose weaknesses, inequalities, are excused— 





Abbas, towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 


Then, again, although Schubert often wrote as 
his musical spirit moved him, he has left many 
songs in which form and contents are perfectly 
suited the one to the other. It is therefore 
difficult to render proper justice to Loewe. His 
rincipal predecessors in song and ballad were 
ichardt and Zumsteeg; and as compared 
with these Loewe certainly shows a great 
advance lyrically, and especially dramatically. 
Again, his earnest attempt to make his ballads, 
as it were, small music dramas marks him out 
as a remarkable predecessor of Wagner. Both 
composers reflected on their art. When 
Schubert achieved perfection he was guided 
apparently by instinct; and, like Mozart, he 
could not explain how his wonders were 
achieved. Loewe accomplished much ; his 
songs are in many ways interesting; and the 
efforts now being made by Mr. A. BR. Bach, 
Mr. Henschel, and a few others to obtain 
proper recognition for him deserve all sym- 
pathy and encouragement. Enthusiasm, how- 
ever, tends to lead men too far. Zeal 
for Loewe cannot blind true musicians to 
the fact that Schubert and later song com- 
ers threw Loewe into a shade from which 
e will never totally emerge. It was not 
that deep shade into which Mozart threw the 
opera writers of his day, or Haydn and 
Mozart the instrumental compositions of their 
more ) pee contemporaries. Schubert re- 
mained conqueror ; but the interest in Loewe, 
as with Hasse, Vanhall, and others, is not 
merely an historical one. The true spirit 
which reigns in his music, its charm and poetry, 
still make it welcome; while the Volkslied 
element by which it is so strongly marked, 
not, however, always presented in sufficiently 
ideal form, is one which ought to endear it to 
many. The greatest service which admirers 
can render to Loewe is to leave him to speak 
for himself. Mr. Henschel’s intense admira- 
tion for Schubert will always enable him 
to distinguish between the two composers. 
Mr. A. B. Bach has put himself forward as a 
champion of Loewe; and though he is too 
competent a musician and too intelligent a 
thinker not to perceive his weaknesses as 
well as his strong points, yet, like a clever 
portrait-painter, he is somewhat inclined to 
minimise the one and maximise the other. 
A whole programme of Loewe’s music, as 
a rule, is a mistake; at the concert under 
notice it was, however, quite justifiable. And, 
moreover, it was admirably drawn up. The 
music included “ Erlkinig’’ and “ Heinrich 
der Vogler,” admirably sung by Mr. Henschel ; 
and ‘Archibald Douglas” and ‘Prinz 
Eugen,” effectively interpreted by Mr. David 
Bispham. Mrs. Henschel and Miss Fanny 
Kreuz sang two graceful duets, and Miss 
Gondar and |Mr. H. G. Bailey, ballads. Two 
movements, Larghetto and Finale, from a 
pianoforte Trio, well interpreted by Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Messrs. Maurice Sons and 
Mr. P. Ludwig were attractive, more espe- 
cially the spirited and ably written Finale. 
Two ‘‘Schottische Bilder” for clarinet and 
pianoforte proved rather tame, yet Miss Davies 
and Mr. G. A. Clinton played well. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


FLOTSAM: the Study of a Life. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,”’ &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. MASSEY, A.R.E. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENTLEWOMAN,—“ Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is surpassing himself in his story now running through Longman’ s 
Magazine, the period selected being that of the Indian Mutiny.” 

— HTON SOCIETY,—“ Mr, Merriman’s ‘Flotsam’ is one of the best stories of the Indian Mutiny we have 
ever read.”’ 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS. 

Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. are now issuing a Cheaper Edition of 
the LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 63. each, viz : 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 6s. each. 

THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON. 6s. 

THE DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other Poems. 6s. 

THE STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG, and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 
POEMS by the WAY, and LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of Pharamond. 


A Morality. 6s. 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into English Verse. 6s. 
THE ZNEIDS of VIRGIL. Done into English Verse. 6s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of TRENT delivered at Oxford 


1892-3. By JAMES A. FROUDE, late Regius Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER £DITION, 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRER, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GAS and OIL ENGINE. By Dugald Clerk, Associate 


Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the Chemical Society, Member of the Royal Institution, 
Fellow of the Institute of Patent Agents. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 15s, 
By George 


ELIJAH the PROPHET, and other Sacred Poems. y Georg 


WASHINGTON MOON, Hon, F.R.S.L., Author of “‘The Soul’s Enquiries Answered,” &c, 
16mo, 28, 6d, 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE IV., KING 


WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. (Vols, I.-LIT, now ready.) 


THE STRANGE CASE of DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE; 


with other FABLES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
*,* This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in Longman’s Magazine for August and September, 1895. 


THE “FALCON” on the BALTIC: a Coasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. By E, F. KNIGHT. With Map and 11 Illustrations by 
Arthur Shephard. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 








THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No, 43.—JULY.—Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


2, Notes and Documents—The Problem of the Hundred. By 
E. Jenxs—Vacarius-Mantuanus. By F. Ligpermann— 
The Barons de Mauley. By C. L. Krnasrorp—An Un- 
published Notice of the Battle of Lewes. By J. P. 
Gritson—Reformation Changes in a City Parish. By 
the Rev. A. G. B, Arxtnson—A Jacobite at the Court of 
Hanover. By J. F, CHance. EN 

By 8. R, | 3. Reviews of Books—4, Correspondence—5, Notices of Periodicals 

— 6, List of Recent Historical Publications, 


1, Artic’es, 

EARLY BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. 
FIELD, 

THE ORIGIN of the TURKS. By E, H, Parker. 

CANON LAW in ENGLAND, Part I. By Professor 
Marrianp, LL.D, 

CROMWELL and MAZARIN in 1652. 
GARDINER, D.C.L. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 377. 


1.—MANNING and the CATHOLIC REACTION of our] 6.—THE PAGET PAPERS. 
TIMES, 7.—GARDENS and GARDEN CRAFT. 

2.—THE NEW SCOTTISH NOVELISTS. 8,—THE GOVERNMENT of FRANCE SINCE 1870. 

3.—SHERIDAN, 9.—HISTORY and ithe NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

4.—THE UNIVERSITIES of the MIDDLE AGES, GALLERY. 

5.—THE COUNTESS KRASINSKA’S DIARY. 10.—EGYPT. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., Lonpoy, New York, anp Bomsay. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS (Part I), 
FAMILY and PERSONAL, 


1766 — 1865, 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL of SELBORNE. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


TIMES.—“ They abound in sources of general and per- 
sonal interest.......We shall await the sequel of these two 
volumes with no little interest.”’ 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY LESLIE 
STEPHEN. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 4d. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a 
Narrative of the Events of his Life. By JAMES 
DYKES CAMPBELL. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SCENERY of SWITZERLAND 


and the CAUSES to WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
ar = Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 











-R.S., &e. 
TiIM&S.—“ A distinctly valuable contribution to a large 
andimportantsubject” 0 oi 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
MICHAEL and his LOST ANGEL: a 
Play, in Five Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of “‘The Tempter.” 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


eT 

THE STATESMAN’ YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World, for the Year 1896. Edited by J. SCOTS 
KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication, 
Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The CHILD, its SPIRITUAL NATURE. 


By HENRY KING LEWIS, Compiler of ‘‘ Songs for 
Little Singers in the Sunday School and Home.” in 








rown 8vo, 6s. 


A FIRST BOOK of JURISPRUDENCE 


for STUDENTS of the COMMON LAW. By Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, &c, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrep, LONDON. 





Now Reapy, 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 367.—Costents. 

1.—SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 

2.~DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. 

3.—THE GARDEN. 

4.—DEMOCRATIC FINANCE. 

5.—LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

6.—NEW METHODS of HISTORICAL ENQUIRY, 
7.~CLAUDIAN, 

8.—OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 

9.—~THE PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF. 
10.—DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

11.—THE FRENCH in MADAGASCAR. (With a Map.) 
12.—THE CITIZENSHIP of the BRITISH NOBILITY. 





Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 
Lectures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 

By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 
Contents :—I. Our Historic Principle: the Unity, Auto- 
nomy, and Continuity of the Church. II. Our Root is 
Religious—in Faith and Free Grace. III. Faith Demands 
a Church—but Catholic, not Monopolist. IV. We Disown 
the Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 

V. and VI, The History of our Spiritual Principle. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM KNIBB, Missionary in 
Jamaica. A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
J.G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. By Mrs. JOHN JAMES 
SMITA, 

Crown 8v0, cloth boards, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEET- 


INGS. By J. HUNT COOKE. " fe 
“* A clear and concise manual for all public speakers. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited and 
Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. Containing 
over 500 Beautiful and Suggestive Illustrations. With 
a Textual Index and an Alphabetical List of Subjects. 

“ Preachers and teachers will be glad to have, in moderate 


cmpass, these gems from the great preacher.” 
ian . Methodist Recorder, 





Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Furnivat Street. 
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